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JOHN CAMERON, 

MAKER OF 

STEAM PUMPS, PORTABLE ENGINES, PLATE BENDING ROLLERS 

BAR AND ANGLE IRON SHEARS, PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
MACHINES, PATENTEE OF THE DOUBLE CAM LEVER 
PUNCHING MACHINE, BAR SHEARS, AND RAIL 
PUNCHING MACHINES, 

EGERTON STREET IRON WORKS 

HULME, MANCHESTER. 
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ANK LOCOMOTIVES, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
HUGHES A 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 
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BICKFORD’S PATENT (aes, ee? a SAFETY FUSE, 
FOR CONVEYING Sees se? FIRE TO THE 
CHARGE IN ¢ ps naar ROCKS, &e. 


Ht airear DTS . - 
setivet ds IZLE MEDALS at the “ROYAL EXHIBITION” of 1851; at 
EXPOSIT] NV At LONAL EXHIBITION” of 1862, in London; atthe “IMPERIAL 
FA EOSITION,” held in Paris, in 1855; at the “INTERNATIONAL EXAIBI- 
at te olin, 1885; at the UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION,” in Paris, 1867 ; 
‘UNIVER UAT INDUST RIAL EXHIBITION,” at Altona, in 1869; and at the 
a {SAL EXHIBITION,” Vienna, in 1873, 


ICK FORD, SMITH, AND CO.,, 
Nae of TUCKINGMILL, CORNWALL; ADELPHI 
Be BANK CHAMBERS, SOUTH JOHN-STREET, LIVER 
NOINARS) POOL; and 85, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
E.Cc.. MANUFACTURERS AND ORIGINAL 
PATENTEES of SAFETY-FUSE, having been in 
formed that the name of their firm has been attached to 
fuse not of their manufacture, beg to call the attention of 

ny the trade and public to the following announcement :— 
ha ERY COIL of FUSE MANUFACTURED by them has TWO SEPARATE 
ee PASSING THROUGH the COLUMN of GUNPOWDER, and BICK- 
» SMITH, AND CO. CLAIM TWO SUCH SEPARATE THREADS a: 

HEIR TRADE MARK. 
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For Excellence CE of Li 
a d : hes J ¢, Rae 
nd Practical Success | Bs “¥2 


Represented by 
Model exhibited by 
this Firm. 


INOING 
of Engines 


HARVEY AND co., 
GINEERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS, 
HAYLE, CORNWALL, 
HAYLE FOUNDRY WHARF, NINE ELMS, LONDON, 
AND 120, GRESHAM HOUSE, E.c. 
PUN a MANUFACTURERS OF ‘ 
the areca nd other L a St gee and MARINE STEAM ENGINES 
ned 5 id in use, SUGAR MACHINERY, MILLWORK, MINING 
MACHINERY, and MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 
SHIPBUILDERS IN WOOD AND IRON. 


EN 


SE ™ a 
CONDHAND MINING MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
DUMPING Rn First-Rare CONDITION, AT MODERATE PRICES. 
STEAM Cares} WINDING ENGINES; STAMPING ENGINES 
WORK of all y ind) and CRUSHERS of various sizes. BOILERS, PIT- 
} MINING PURPOSES and all kinds of MATERIALS required for 
T 
a” See PATENT PNEUMATIC STAMPS 
se TW ORK at HAYLE FOUNDRY WHARF, NINE ELMS, 
Y Previous application at either of the above addresses. 


ORE-DRESSING MACHINERY. 


EPARATION T 
EE N TROMMELS 
ic. CLASSIFIERS oe, 


ATES,—For Tron SHAKING TABLES. BUDDLES. PERFORATED 
LL,—As used ry yo Jigging Sieves, and Stamps’ Grates. SACH’S ROCK- 

= at Altenberg, Commern, Saarbruck, and Musen. 
Mor par “culars, apply to— , 


Messrs. KEMBER AND CO. 


CLARENDON 4 
ENDON GROVE, DRUMMOND STREET, N.W., LONDON. 


JIGGING MACHINES,—Continuous and auto- | 


ORDER OF THE CROWN OF PRuSSIA. FALMOUTH, 


i OTE 9 

_  ‘ficKEAN’S ROCK DRILL, 

| WITILE SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS FOR MINE LEVELS, RAIL- 

| WAY TUNNELS, QUARRIES, anp SUBMARINE WORK, 

| 500 TO 1000 STROKES PER MINUTE, 

| PENETRATES GRANITE 6 TO 12 INCHES PER MINUTE, 
MACHINES WARRANTED, 

| In use at the ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL, ST. JOHN 

DEL REY MINES, and at various 

| Tunnel, Mining, Harbour, and Quarry Works. 

' 


| 
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McKEAN’S ROCK DRILL has the following 
ADVANTAGES over ALL other MACHINES, viz.:— 
1,—It is the simplest in construction, and contains the fewest parts. 
~.—No duplicate parts whatever require to be furnished with 

machines. 
5.—Greater durability, on account of its superior mechanical 
construction, 
4.—It is the most powerful, and runs at greater speed than any 
other, without liability to derangement or breakage. 
5.—Greater facility of manipulation in its adaptation to various 
kinds of work. — 
Manufactured for McKean and Co. by 
Messrs. P, anD W. MACLELLAN, “CLUTHA IRONWORKS, ” 
GLASGOW ; 
Messrs, VARRALL, ELWELL, anp MIDDLETON, anp Mrssrs 
SAUTTER, LEMONNIER, anp CO., PARIS; 
Anp E. REMINGTON anp SONS, NEW YORK, 


PORTABLE BOILERS, AIR COMPRESSORS, “SPECIAL ROCK 
DRILL STEEL,” and a supericr quality of FLEXIBLE STEAM 
TUBING furnished at lowest rates. 
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McKEAN AND CO., 
ENGINEERS. 
OFFICES, 
32, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.; and 
5, RUE SCRIBE, PARIS. 
WORKS AND DEPOT, 
42 and 43, BOROUGH ROAD, S.E., LONDON. 


Circulars sent free, 


One of McKEAN’S ROCK DRILLS may be seen working in 
Aberdeen granite from One to Four o'clock daily at 42, Borough- 
road, S.E., London. ; 





BENNETTS’ SAFETY FUSE WORKS, 
ROSKEAR, CAMBORNE, CORNWALL. 


BLASTING FUSE FOR MINING AND ENGINEERING 
PURPOSES, 
Suitable for wet or dry ground, and effective in tropical or Pui: Climates. 
W. BENNETTS, having had many years experience as chiet 
Messrs. Bickford, Smith, and Co., is now enabled to offer Pusec 
his own mannfacture, of best quality, and at moderate prices. 
Price Lists and Sample Cards may be had on application at the abc ge address, 


encineer with 
every variety of 


PER ANNUM, BY POST, £1 4s. 
MINERS’ LAMP 


GAUZE MANUFACTORY, 


Wished Half-a 
We 
aS 


kKstabi 
JOSH. COOKE AND CO. 
Illustrated 


al 


ES 


ntury. 


SAFETY LAMPS 


MADE to DRAWING, DESCRIPTION, or MODEL. 
Price Lists free, by post or 
VALUARLE TESTIMONTALS FROM EMINENT FIRMS. 
.MIDLAND DAVY LAMP WORKS, 
20, &., LOWER LAWLEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


otherwise. 





JOHN WARNER AND SONS, 


HYDRAULIC & SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


BELL AND BRASS FOUNDERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


Crescent Foundry, Cripplegate, 
LONDON, ELC, 





WARNER’S IMPROVED COLLIERY or MINE PUMP 
for Horse or Steam Power, 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR UNDERGROUND WORKINGS, 


Price Lists and Testimonials upon application. 





PUMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, for hand, horse, steam, wind, 

or water-power. 

Full HYDRAULIC CATALOGUE upon application. 

VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1875. See Award List.—TWO MEDALS 
and HONORABLE MENTION, 


(PUMP LE 
War 


ATER 


By a special method of preparation, this leather is made solid, perfectly ciose in 
texture, and impermeable to water; it has, therefore, all the qualifications essen- 
tial for pump buckets, and is the most durable material of which they can be made, 
It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of — 


I AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND AND HOSE PIPE 
MANUFACTURERS, 

LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON 
Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for 
MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES, 


RAILWAY SPRING COMPANY, 
MILLSANDS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 





LONDON OFFICE,—H. HUGHES, Esg., 85, GRACECHURCH STREET 


RAILWAY SPRINGS. 
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CHARLES BALL A 


ND 0CO., 





21, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


ROCK DRILLS. 
DIFFERENT SYSTEMS, 

THE ANTI-CONCUSSION DRILL.—tThis machine is specially 
adapted for driving levels, adits, or tunnels. It works without con- 
cussion, and therefore does not wear out. Jlas driven as much as 53 yards 
of drift in one month, where hand labour could only progress 8 yards 
in the same time, Forty-four of these machines are at work in a 
single colliery. Price £105, 


THE EXCELSIOR.—This machine is the latest out; it is self-acting, 
self-feeding, self-stoppimg. It has fewer parts than any other drills, 
and its simplicity is remarkable. It is specially adapted for sinking 
and vertical work. Price £85, 

THE QUARRIER.—Self-acting and self-feeding, very light and handy, 
suited for general work, and for quarry work, especially on account 
of its very small dimensions and lightness. Price £60 to £80, 


THE HAND DRILL 
DRILLS of other systems are also in stock, and can be supplied, if desired. 


Each of theso Drills is a different Patent, constructed 
on @ separate and distinct principle. 


sizes, 


Hand drill for soft material. Price £20 to £24 





REGISTERED FRADE MARK, 


the cylinders. 
nent nature, or likely to be protracted. 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 


DRY SYSTEM.—Cheap and simple—six sizes. 


WET SYSTEM.—This plan of compressing air is so perfect that the 
volume of the air compressed is equal to 96 per cent. of the volume of 


It is recommended whenever the work is of a perma- 
Driven by steam direct—nine 
By water power or straps—six sizes. 





BOILERS. 


SMALL BOILERS, for working Rock Drills, from 4 to 12-horse power 
generally in stock, 


ANY LARGER SIZE TO ORDER. 





PUMPS, STONE BREAKERS, WINDING ENGINES, &c. 


Messrs. CHARLES BALL and Co., i in consequence of their long experience in Rock Drilling, both in England and on the Continent, are 


prepared to advise professionally as to the best methods for driving and sinking according to nature of rock 


Should other ROCK DRILLS or MINING MACHINERY be successfully brous ony out by practical Engineers, Messrs. C. BALL and C 
to ent 4 into arrangements with the Inventors for the INTRODUCTION of such MACHINES in this yuntry and Abroad. 


Progress 
By hand - - « m * ° a 
By Charles Ball ana ors ; Ma vchines - - - - 


a W. STEAD, 


(Late of the Firm of HODGSON and STEAD), 


MANUFACTURER OF WEIGHING MACHINES, WEICHBRIDCES, 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF WELGIIING PLANT FOR ALL NATIONS, 


LOBE FOUNDRY. PENDLETON, MANCHESTER. 
SHOW ROOMS: ll, NEW BAILEY STREET, opposite the Railway Station, SALFORD. 











NEW PATENT WHIGHING MACHINES, specially for Mining Uses. 


Globe + ronneny hs One Minutes Wilk trom the Pendleton? us O'viee, and Four Minutes’ from Pendleton Ratlway Staten. 


J. WOOD ASTON AND CO., STOURBRIDGE» 


(WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 


CRANE, INCLINE, AND PIT CHAINS, 


and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS, SPADES and 
FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, HAMMERS, NAILS, 
RAILWAY and MINING 'TOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, &c., &c. 
Crab Winches, Pulley tch Blocks, Serew and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all descriptions, 
STOUR -BRIDGE FIRE 


BRICKS ‘AND CLAY. 
AS SUPPLIED TO ILM. DOC KY ARDS ns D re: ET. 


- : sem com ree ne THIS OILi is suitable to every kind of Machinery. As a lubricant it is equal to the best Sperm or 
‘ } Lard Oil, while it possesee s the great advantage of being entirely free from any principle which wil 
corrode the mets ul bearing 





and Sna 


CHAS. rR CE 








‘ ‘ For particular kinds of Ma chinery, me Oil may be specially prepared of a consistency and charactez 
VY | adapted to the nature of the work to be done. 
RNA \ | “Chemical Lahewntery, 7, Printing House-square, Blackfriars, April, 1869, 
ry \ | “I herewith certify that the Rs angoon Engine Oil, manufactured by Messrs. Chas. Price and Co., is 
} ~ i ; free from any materi: us which ean produce corrosion of the metal work of machinery. It is indeed 
— yop «= Ca! Culated to protect n allie: surfaces from oxidation, 


ng power of this oil is equal to Sperm or Lard Oil. 


* The lubricati: 
“TW. KEATES, F.C.S., &c, &o 








Every parcel of the Oil sent from the work bears the Trade Mark of the Firm, 
LONDON: CASTLE BAYNARD, UPPER THAMES STREET. 
WORKS: MILLWALL, POPLAR; and ERITH, KENT 





obtained by CHARLES BALL and Co.’s DRILLS at the Collieries of Roncha 
8 yards per month. 
53 ines per month, 





and local circumstances. 
o. are prepared, after having had the invention thoroughly tested, 





or G6} times as fast. 


M‘TEAR AND CO’S CIRCULAR 
ROOFING FELT, 


FOR 
pneeialls NN: ~ 
Petit aaa GREAT ECONOMY 
i Z NAAN AND 


mh BZ 
Ne CLEAR WIDE 


SPACE. 


For particulars, estimates, 
and plans, address,— 
MTEAR & CO., 

ST. BENE’T CHAMBERS, 
FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.; 

54, PORTLAND STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 


oR 
CORPORATION STREET, 
BELFAST, 


The above drawing shows the construction of this cheap and handsome reof, now 
much used for covering factories, stores, sheds farm buildings, &c., the principal 
of which are double bow and string girders of best pine timber, she eted with 1% in. 
boards, supported on the girders by purlins running longitu linally, the whole 
being covered with patent waterproof rooting felt. These roofs so combine light 
ness with strength that they can be constructed up to 100 ft. span without centre 
supports, thus not only affording a clear wide space, but effecting a great saving 
both in ihe cost of roof and uprights. 

They can be made with or without top lights, ventilators, &c, Felt roofs of any 
description executed in accordance with plans. Prices for plain roofs from 30s. to 
60s. per square, according to span, size, and situation. 

Manufacturers of PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bot 
toms under copper or zinc. 

INODOROUS FELT for lining damp walls and under floor cloths. 

DRY HAIR FELT, for deadening sound and for covering steam pipes, thereby 
saving 25 per cent. in fuel by preventing the radi: ition of heat. 

PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, price ld. per square foot. 

Wholesale buyers and exporters allowed liberal discounts. 

PATENT ROOFING VARNISH, in boxes from 3 gallons to any quantity re- 
quired 8d. per gallon. 











(yasruns PATENT PORTABLE 
é STEAM ENGINES 


FOR PUMPING AND WINDING. 








These ENGINES are specially adapted for pits, quarries, &c. 
They are exceedingly simple in arrangement and strong. No 
foundation or chimney stalk being necessary, they can be erected 
or removed with very little trouble or expense, and are well 
adapted for home or foreign use. 


Sizes, from 2 to 25-horse power. 








STEAM CRANES, STEAM WINCHES, CONTRACTORS’ LOCOMOTIVES, 
HOISTING ENGINES, PUMPING AND WINDING GEARING, & 


ALEXANDER CHAPLIN AND CO,, 
TONHILL ENGINE WORKS, GLASGOW. 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


} 

A INING PROSPECTUSES 

} 4¥J PU BLIC COMPANTES should be inserted in the BARNSTAPLE a 
‘ ony Bowe DE VON POST, publis ery Saturday, 


CRANS 








Tuesday, 








the rely thro ut De von and Cornwall, many eee 
sands of inve Leg ul ona Publ + Companies’ advertise: , od. a line 
\ achi ins ion; " Auctions, 4d. a ies Wanteds, &e., 20 we Is, 

Pub lishe d by J. B - Jones, Boutport-street, Barnstaple, Devon to whomall orders, 
ieee ee 


: ust published, Free Edition. 

YUIDE TO HEAL TI: or, ADVICE AND INSTRU CTIONS FOR 
. THE CURE OF NERVOUS DEI sILITY.—A New Me oh ork om oe 
lreatment of Local Deb ility, Consumpt ion, Loss of Memory, « ical Depression, 
ndigestion, and all diseases resulting from loss of nerve power. Tih strated with 
ases and testimonials. Sent free for two st umps.—Dr. SMITH will, for the benefit 
of country patients, on receiving a dese ription of their case, send a a 

| etter of advice,—Address, Dr. H. SMITH, 8 Burtou-crescent, London, W.c 
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Original Correspondence. 
—--———-——_ 
THE MINERAL WEALTH OF IRELAND—No. I. 

Of the great mineral wealth of Ireland there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. It is equally true that no very startling results have as yet 
been shown from adventures in metalliferous mines generally. But 
paucity of capital, extravagance, ignorance, and frequent rascality, 
supply the explanation. The circumstances of minerals have, how- 
ever, greatly changed within the last two or three years, and I am 
not surprised to see in your columns what appears to me an oppor- 
tune idea as to the development of the industrial resources of Ire- 
land. It is quite certain that Ireland will never develope her own 
resources. The ways and means must first be taken to her resources, 
and then she will not be slow to follow. The labour element is 
efficient, sufficient, anxious, and ready to work at a fair remuneration. 
This has been recently proved upon a pretty large scale in the coal 
measures of the Lough Allen district country—counties Leitrim and 
Roscommon, and at Coal Island, county Tyrone. 





In the interest of lreland it ought to be generally known that— 

Antrim produces coal, lignite, clay, ironstone, brown hematite, 
specular iron ore, blackband, pisolitic and aluminous iron ore, rock 
salt, gypsum, Ke. 

ARMAGH, lead, copper, manganese, &c, 

CARLOW. coal, &e. 

Cavan, copper, lead, clay, ironstone, coal, &e. 

CLARE, lead, manganese, copper, zinc, antimony, pyrites, &c. 

Cork, coal, copper, lead, barytes, zinc, auriferous gossan, silver, 

oyrites, manganese, magnetic iron ore, Ke. ; 
*"PoNEGAL, lead, specular iron, zine, copper, silver, pyrites, &c. 

Downy, copper, lead, barytes, specular and magnetic iron, manga- 

1ese, pyrites, Ke.” ; 

DuBLIN. lead, zine, native silver, manganese, copper, Kc. 

FERMANAGH, copper, magnetic iron, Xe. 

GALWAY, copper, silver, bismuth, lead, specular iron, pyrites, zinc, 

manganese, &e. 

KERRY, lead, silver, copper, zine, cobalt, pyrites, &e. 

KiLDARE, lead, zine, copper, &c. 

KILKENNY, clay, ironstone, coal, lead, silver, copper, micaceous } 

iron, We. 

Kina’s County, lead, copper, &e. | 

Leitrim, bituminous coal, lead, copper, silver, micaceous iron, 

varytes, fire-clay, hematite iron, clay, ironstone, pyrites, &c. 

LIMERICK, silver, lead, copper, pyrites, &e. 

LONGFORD, argentiferous lead, hematite, &c. 

LovTIL, copper, lead, antimony, Xe. | 
| 
| 

| 








Mayo, copper, lead, pyrites, silver, &e. 

Mratu, lead, copper, &e. 

MoNAGILAN, lead, zine, manganese, gypsum, barytes, antimony, Xe. 

QUEEN’s CouNTY, hematite, coal, &c. 

RoscoMMON, bituminous coal, clay, ironstone, gypsum, fire-clay,c. 

SiiGo, bituminous coal, clay, ironstone, silver, lead, copper, ba- 
cytes. Xe. 

TIvPERARY, copper, lead, silver, pyrites, zinc, manganese, coal, &c. 

TYRONE, anthracite coal, clay, ironstone, hematite, lead, antimony, 
copper, «Xe. 

WATERFORD, copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, micaceous and magnetic 
ron, &ec. 

Wrxrorb, Lead, zine, micaceous iron, pyrites, copper, Kc. 

WickLow, lead, magnetic iron, copper, gold, tin (¥), pyrites, anti- 
mony, arsenic, silver, zinc, Xe. 

The above surely affords an ample field for legitimate enterprise. 
in Mr. Hunt’s * Mineral Statistics for 1872” we find Irish mineral | 
produce as follows :— 

“Copper ores, 210 tons; lead ores, 962 tons; silver, 1040 ozs.; zinc ores, 634 tons; | 
0 tons ; iron ores, 176,550 tons, nearly all from country Antrim, except 
tons blackband and hematite from county Wicklow ; coal, 103,463 tons, of 
twasexported 511 tons, Of this quantity the Connaught coal field has yielded 
6 ons, and the Slievardagh district 47,128 tons. In 1873 the Connaught coal 
Held yielded probably 20,000 tons, and the Tyrone field 10,000 tons, and other dis- 
tricts a larger quantity, but as Ireland imports nearly 3,000,000 tons of coal an 
cially it isnot surprising that attention is at last drawn to Ireland’s own coal 
resources, 

_ The UtsTeR Coal Field: In Antrim are three, and in Tyrone are five collieries, 
four only of which are working. 

The ConnavGirr Coal Field: In Roscommon are 24 coal pits, one half of which 
are working. - 

In Li TRUM ave five pits, and as many millions of tons of coal, and only two | 
re In S1 1G0 two pits are working. | 

The Litystex Coal Field; In the Castlecomer district, county Kilkenny, are 15 | 
collieri¢ s, one-half of which are working. In CarLow and QUEEN’s counties are | 
tour pits, ditto. In QurEN’s county are 15 pits, ditto. 

The Mussrer Coal Field: In the Slievardagh district, county Tipperary, are 
15 pits, ditto. In the Duhallow district, county Cork, are four pits, ditto. Ta the 
Limerick district are seven pits, and, I belicve, not one working. Surely this is a 
state of things that will not be allowed to remain very long.” 

In 1872 I drew attention to the coal and iron of the Roscommon 
district of the Connaught coal measures by a paper at the meeting 
of the British Association; subsequently in a pamphlet containing 
creutete reports thereon of Prof. Hull, M.A., F.R.S., Director of 
. ie Geological Survey of Ireland, and Messrs. Greenwell, Marley, 
and Spencer, mining engineers of great practical experience,to which 
Was appended for comparison analyses of the iron ores of Great 
alge and Mr, F, E. T. Wardman, of the Geological Survey of Ire- | 
ya read an excellent paper on the Tyrone coal field before the 
; oyal Geological Society of Ireland. On Aug. 23, 1873, Prof. Hull 

“4 ‘ Ay . ” . 
par Antrim Iron ¢ res” in Iron, and on Sept. 20 Prof. Hull had 
‘ ° vind exhaustive article in Zron upon “The Leitrim Iron Ores.” 

t! Mey a notice of mine on * The Leitrim Coal” appeared in 
eer Fa img Journal. This year Mr. Meadows, C.E., of Dublin, has 
pe “n a capital detailed report of the Castlecomer coal field. And 
CE ." Dublin University Magazine” for January Mr. R. A. Watson, 
Antrir .E., gives an able and intesesting article on “‘The Mines of 
ora: 08 He aptly introduces Shakspeare with “ Question survey- 
200,000 t our own estate,” and he shows that in 1873 at least 
per tail tone of Antrim iron ores were exported, and that with pro- 
; uantit way communication a million tons will be the minimum 
ae its - A ae per annum. Ebbw Vale may, indeed, congratu- 
ieee Sell upon this. The non-sulphurous coal, in horizontal shal- 
the names and the non-phosphorous ironstone, inconjunction with 

= Ss 8s > S + ¢ My 

if the C possible limestone for fluxing of the Lough Allen district 
an Iti hae coal measures, furnish materials in abundance for 

8 > . i . pays 
ties of tr; lddlesborough, possessing ready at hand unusual facili- 
, tansit both by canal and railway, and plenty of willing 

lands to do the work oe ais 


Tl =) 71 - ~* - 
Mae A ing extract from Sir Robert Kane’s “Industrial Re- 
ry a oer and (1844) will interest some of your readers :— 
as we would nr a nee Ireland presented a picture of manuiacturing industry such 
tricts of Norther re , perhaps, in the interior of Russia, or the mountainous dis- 
Britain and from Gon but which the progress of the arts has banished from 
of the highest eaeke ntral Europe. Covered with forests, and possessing iron ore 
works in which the in abundance, Ireland was sprinkled over with small iron- 
excellent quality ce — chareoal was employed, and thus iron manufactured of 
the finer purposes on act, sucii as we now import from Sweden and Russia for all 
Dow considered a of entity and mechanism. Such kind of iron furnaces may be 
view it is not uninte ey io but to the history of art; yet in a historical point of 
Ourselves from the aaa = “0g to extract some particulars of this industry amongst 
r. Boate two cent emarka) le work on the Natural History of Ireland, written by 
ix Ireland, for in eqn te0:. He writes—‘ Of the iron mines there are three sorts 
83, ia others it i tae Places the oar (sic) of the iron is drawn out of moores and 
Of which 3 sorts th. ewen out of rocks, and in others it is digged out of mountains: 
With severa} laine first Is called bog-mine, the other rock-mine, and the third, 
The first sort “, white-mine, pin-mine, and shel-mine. 
With very little — in low and boggie places, out of the which it is raised 
earth, and about aie as lying not deep at all, commonly on the superficiesof the 
4 son bh Snicknens. This oar is very rich of metal, and that very 
come popes ess, in the melting it must be mingled with some of the 
furnace too hot, i¢ melt 1e other sorts: for else it is too harsh, and keeping the 
OF, to use the workm: eth too suddenly, and stoppeth the mouth of the furnace 
he second sort thee 8 own expression, choaketh the furnace. ‘ 
a dark pod plans is taken out of rocks, being hard and meer stony 
& piece of the yery Tustie colour, doth not lye scattered in several places, but 
earth, is within e pe of which it is hewen, which rock, being covered over with 
every parcel thenter .Y everywhere of thesame substance; so as thewholeroch,and 
With little tro » 18 oar of iron. This mine, as well as the former, is raised 




















nbl ; . 
divided and broken tte iron rock, being full of joints, is with pickaxes easily 
Same joints, whereof them of what bigness one will: which by reason of the 
Pieces . Y are full everywhere, may easily be broke into other lesser 


| lordship of Mounbath, Queen’s C 


: professes to be interested in. 





+ as that js 
Of this kina hitheraeaty before they be put into the furnace. 
one in Munster, Seurtie — hath but two mines been discovered in Ireland—the 
wn of Tallow, by the Earl of Cork’s ironworks ; the other 


in Leinster, in King’s county, in a place called Desert Land, belonging to one 
Sergeant-Major Piggot, which rock is of so great compass that before this rebellion 
it furnished divers great ironworks, and could have furnished many more without 
any notable diminution, seeing that the deepest pits that have yet been made in it 
were not above two yards deep. The land under which this rock lyeth is very good 
and fruitful, as much as any other land thereabouts. 

The third sort of iron miue is digged out of the mountain in several parts of the 
kingdom—in Ulster, in the county of Fermanuigh, upon Lough Earn; in county 
Cavan in a place called Doubally, in a dry mountain ; and in the county of Ulster, 
Tyrone, by the side of the rivulet Lishan, not far from Lough Neagh ; at the foot 
of the Mount Slew-galen ; in Leinster, in King’s county, hard by Mount Mellick ; and 
in Queen's eounty, two miles from Montrath; in Connaught; in Tomound, in the 
county of Clare, six miles from Limerick; in the county Roscommon, by the side 
of Lough Allen; and in the county Leitrim, on the east side of the said Lough, 
where the mountains are so full of this metal that thereof it hath got in Irish the 
name of Slew Nerin (Slieve-au-Jerin)—that is, mountains of iron; and in the pro- 
vince of Munster, also, in sundry places. 

This sort of a whitish, or grey colour, like that of ashes ; and one needs not take 
much pains for to find it out, for the mountains which do contain it within them 
selve do commonly show it of their own accord, so as one may see tlie veins thereof 
at the very outside in the side of the mountains, being not very broad, but of great 
length, and commonly divers in one place, five or six ridges, the one above the 
other, with ridges of earth between them. 

These veins or rivers are vulgarly called pins, from whence the mine hath the 
name of pin-mine; being also called white mine, because of its whitish colour; 
and shel-mine, for the following reason: for this stuff, or oar, being neither loose 
or soft as earth or clay, neither tirm and hard as stone, is of a middle substance 
between both, somewhat like unto slate, composed of shells, the which do lye one 
upon another, and may be separated and taken asunder very easily, without any 
great force or trouble. This stuff is digged out of the ground in lumps of the 
bigness of a man’s head, bigger or less, according as the vein afford the opportunity. 
Within every one of these lumps, when the mine is very rich and of the best sort 
(for all the oar of this kind is not of equal goodness, some yielding more and better 
iron than other), hath a small kernel, which hath the name of honeycomb given 
to it, because it is full of little holes, in the same manner as that substance whereof 
it borroweth its appellation. The iron coming from this oar is not brittle as that 
of the rock mine, but tough, andin many places as good as Spanish iron.” 

Sir R. Kane ads: 

“Tt would be diflicult in the present day, independent of chemical analysis, to 


| furnish a better description than that given two centuries ago by Boate, as just 


quoted, of the bog iron, which is found in patches in almost every part of this 
island, and of the ironstone of which the rich quality of Loch Allen, and that of 
the Leinster district, was even then recognised. Before I leave Dr. Boate I shall 
extract his account of the financial condition of the iron trade in Treland. 

‘To speak somewhat more particularly of the shares and protits of these iron 
works, we shall instance the matter in one of the works of Sir Charles Coot, in the 
Younty. At that work the tun (sec) that is 20 ewts. 
of rock-mine at the furnace head came in all to stand in 5-. 6d. sterling, and the 
tun of white-mine, which he had brought him from a place two tuiles off, in 7s 


two parts of white-mine; for if more of the rock-mine had been taken the iron 
would not have been so good, and too Lrittle; and being thus mixed, they yielded 
one-third part of iron, t.e. of 2tuns of white-mine, and 1 of rock mine, being min 
gled and melted together, they had 1 tun of good iron, suchas is called merchants’ 
iron, being not of the first butsecond melting, and hammered out into bars, and 
consequently fit for all kinds of use. 

This iron we sent down the River Ouse, to Rosse and Waterford, in that kind of 
Irish boats which are called cots in that country, being made of one piece of tim 
ber. At Waterford the iron was put aboard of ships going for London, 
where it was sold for 16/., otherwise for 17/. sterling, and sometimes for 17'4/.; 
whereas it did not stand Sir C. Coot in more than betwixt 10/. 


he 


} 


and 11/. sterling, all 


| charges reckoned, as well of digging, melting, fining, as of carrying, boat-hire and 


freight, even the custom also comprehended in it. In most of the other places did 
atun of the iron mine or oar come to stand in ds., 5™%s., and 6s, sterling at the 
furnace head ; and it was an ordinary thing, as well where they used white mine 
as where they mixed rock-mine with it, to have a tun of good iron out of 3 tuns of 
oar; in some places, where the mine was richer, they would have a tun of iron out 
of only 2% tuns of oar. Nevertheless, few of them gained more or as much as Sir 
C. Coot, because they had not the same convenience of transportation; and he 
himself did not gain so much by his ironworks in Connaught as by that near 
Mountruth, although the mines there afforded a rich oar, and that the tun thereof 
did cost him but 3s, at the furnace, because that Lough Allen, whereunto the same 
mines and works are contiguous, gave him the opportunity of carrying the oar by 
water from the mine into the works, and that in boats of 40 tuns, 

The Earl of Cork, whose ironworks being seated in Munster, afforded unto him 
very good opportunities of sending his iron out of the land by shipping, did in this 
purticular surpass all other, so as he hathe gained great treasures thereby, and 
knowing persons who have had a particular insight into his affairs, do assure me 
that he hath profite 1 above 100,000/. clear gain by his said ironworks.” 

Sir R. Kane adds: 

“We thus see that 200 years ago iron was an article of export from Ireland to 
London.” 

1 will now only observe that when the Arigna Ironworks were 
in swing, +0 years ago, the cost of transit from Lough Allen to Dub- 
lin was about 50s. a ton, and is now by lake steamer and railway 


about 7s.—Dudblin, Feb. 4. T. A. READWIN. 


UTAH SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY, 

Str,—I should not again trouble you respecting the correspondence 
of * Large Shareholder,” but for an error in the Journal of Dee, 15. 
As printed, my report states 15,000/. will be required if a new incline 
shaft is made; the amount, as per press copy of my report, is 1500/, 
As “Large Shareholder” refuses to give me the dates of my letters 
containing the promises and wonderful tales he complains of, he can- 
not be surprised at my not replying to his question; and, further, I 
do not feel at liberty to make public details and figures, although 
they would be most favourable to the enterprise. 

He again refers to the Van Mine, stating that it has produced such 
extraordinary results from an expenditure of 60,0002, but omits to 
mention anything of its previous history, when for a number of years 


it was hanging between life and death, during a part of which time | 


Captain Williams managed it gratuitously in order to help it along, 
and that it was only saved from entire collapse by his courage and 
perseverance, aided, of course, by talent and long experience. 

Had “ Large Shareholder” taken my advice, to call at the office 
and read the original reports, he would not now be labouring under 
the false idea of 15,000/.; and I hope henceforth he will take the only 
sure course to obtain correct information respecting the property he 

i JOHN LONGMAID, 
Bingham Canyon, Utah Territory, Jan.12. 


MINING IN UTAIL TERRITORY, 
Srr,—Knowing you would like to hear about the mines in this 


which may be of benefit to your many readers, 

The great mine of this locality is the Emma, which now bids fair 
to pan out all its original promoters expected. There isno question 
that it was originally over-stocked when it was put on the English 
market, but whether the English or Americans are to blame for 
this no one knows, but it is believed the English brokers got the 
heaviest share of the stock. 


that company, but this was considered a blind ww the weavy claims 
now in hand. Its stock will go very low till all these contlicting 
interests are settled. 

The Vallejo is still shipping ore, and may be considered as one of 
the valuable mines of the district. The Revolution and De Kay, 
really the same mine, is now the coming feature of the canyon, for 
they are getting outa large quantity of ore, and valuable at that. 
In fact, this camp is not yet prospeected, and T could go onfrom one 
mine to another until you would say—- Hold, enough. 

But, to prove it is not all on this side of the mountain, the Read 
and Benson has struck an immense body of valuable ore just on the 
other side of the Big Hill, in Big Cottonwood canyon, showing be- 
yond cavil the continuous existence of ore through these enormous 
hills. This little point of letting the newsmen down into the English 
property will help me and others, and I will then give you the points 
as I see them with my own eyes. C.F. 

Alta City, Little Cottonwood Canyon, Jan. 12, 


EMMA MINING COMPANY, 
Srr,— Finding the rise and fal! in the shares of this mine to beso 
frequent, | endeavoured to ascertain the cause, and not being able 
to gain any information at the company’s oflice, and having oceasion 
to send acable to a mining engineer friend of mine in Salt Lake, I 
in it, on Saturday, desired him to go and inspect Emma Mine, and 
gain all the information, from every source possible, and report to 
me by wire if he discovered anything worth mentioning, and on 
Wednesday morning, the 4th inst., I received his reply, which is to 
the effect that the mine is in a very bad state indeed. and that the 
report of a fresh discovery of ore is quite untrue. This report of 
my friend is quite above suspicion, as he has no interest in the mine, 
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| These two were mixed in that proportion, that to onepart of rock mine were taken | 
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lat the 


| justice to renember that Mr. Applegarth pooh-pooled 


Be that as it may, the Emma has been | 


a long time in the background, but now the miners tell me, and | 


they show the ore too, they have a 15-ft. ledge in the granite forma- 
tion (you must understand no one else beside workmen are per- 
mitted to enter these English mines, so I have to depend on their 
information) which puts this—the oldest mine—at once at thehead 
of the list, because the ore assays from 800 to 1200 ozs. to the ton !! 
I do not question this, for the samples taken from 10 tons at Mr. 


Mackintosh’s sampler at Salt Lake City fully warrant the sly item | 


of my mining friend, 

We think it is erroneous policy—preventing strangers and news- 
paper men from entering mines solely owned in England; all others 
are open and free, and the superintendents take pleasure in showing 
any gentleman around, fully explaining their hopes ana fears re- 
garding the mines they are running really for public interest. It 
must be for some stock-jobbing arrangement, which your share- 
holders should see an end of as soon as possible, then you would find 
it is not all American swindling. 

The Flagstaff has of late been changing superintendents and the 
entire system of its management. Mr. Patrick, the former United 
States Marshal of this Territory, is now in charge, and his business 
thus far has been paying up old debts. The general impression is 
that he will make a success, and a grand one too, of the mine and 
furnaces. He has come into the property at a very bad time of the 
year, and great allowance must be made for this; nevertheless, there 
can be no question about the ultimate result, for the Flagstaff has 
no superior. 

The Davenport is now all tied up by attachments and trouble ; 
they have had double-headed superintendents (as the Flagstaff had 
a short time since), and as @ sequence have run themselves into all 
this folly. Their mine is said to be good, but just at the season of 
the year they should have been making hay the Sheriff comes down 
on them as the avalanche does sometimes on our rvads and the poor 
traveller seeking for the precious metals in such altitudes and in 
such a country. The worst part of this mine is, it is said, the want 
of a perfect title. The Alice is now after them. as also the Victoria 
Tunnel Company. Some time since the Matilda was purchased by 





| to tind himself a considerable loser, A 


| neither have 1, and T ean guarantee his honesty and ability, and his 


report can be contirmed or otherwise at the office in Queen Vietoria- 
street. where T have always found them willing to give all the in- 
formation they possess. My friend also, some time back, told me 
that a few dollars will get a report of any description, however 
extravagant, into the American papers, which reports are pretty 
certain to appear, if they can manage it,in the English ones, and he 
warns me never to act on such unless they are substantiated from 
other sources; and | recommend my fellow-miners to adopt the 
same course, or when these interested news manufacturers have 
made the use they wish of these fictitious reports the Tecitimate 
investor, for whom I write and have previously written, will awake 
LOOKER ON, 


Grays-court, York, Feb V5, 

THE EMMA MINE. 

Srr,—During the last seven or eight weeks T have notieed a fort- 
nightly rise in these shares, and a few days afterwards a fall, and 
it occurs to me that the knowing ones on the Stock Ex- 
change and their friends are making money by alternately buliing 
and bearing our stock on the faith of a series of fils statements 
and so-called authentic cablezrams, which latter were never sent, 
and have never been seen, save in the precincts of 


some of 


Capel-eourt. 
When I see our shares quoted as high as 4/. [| think, afterail, Emma 
may to a certain extent redeem a portion of the reputation assigned 
to her by her disinterested Yankee vendors, and, instead of losing 
all my venture, may, by a succession of favourable authentic: tele- 
grams, lose but one-half, or at most two-thirds, of it; but on dili- 
gent enquiry at the office I tind from week to week— no news; no 
telegrams—in short, nothing except that our Chairman is expected 
back shortly with an arrangement between the company and its 
American creditors—Mr. Park and the [linois Tunnel Company 

the existence of which claims so agreeably surprised me at the last 
ceneral meeting. I suppose, from the very favonrable news pub- 
lished in your paper, and supported by a corresponding rise in the 
shares, that the statement announcing a find of unlimited tons of 
ore, assaying LO00 ounces per ton, must be correct, and that I may 
safely assume these two above-mentioned claims lave, by means 
of this wonderful discovery and Mr. Anderson's ability, by this time 
been settled, and that it will shortly be his pleasing duty, Jointly 
with the committee, to announce a small dividend. | assure you I 
feel it a duty incumbent upon myself, as an original shareholder, 


r 





and it must be equally so to all other shareholders, to accept grate- 
fully this satisfactory conclusion of the labours imposed upon them 
at the last meeting. 

But should, however, the next few days find our shares at the old 
price of 51,1 ask that every shareholder, original or otherwise, 
shall, as in duty bound, request the board to give us news account- 
ing for it, or tell us plainly that they have not official news to jus- 
tity this alternate rising and falling. Should the board not Co this, 
I then think a protest might be made, and the committee asked a 
similar question. Failing these two sources of information, I think 
the shareholders should take some course to prevent the jobbers 
and brokers making the money they do by working upon our fears 

the result of the ignorance consequent upon being governed by @ 
body who, if they have no news of their own, will not be sufliciently 
energetic to contirm or contradict that uttered by interested persons, 
and our position as confiding shareholders is traded on and depre- 
ciated by want of energy on the part of our board of directors, 

Ludgate Hill, Feb. 5. ~-- JOSIAIL CHILD, 


RICHMOND CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. 


Srr,—Sinve tie violent attacks made upon me by Messrs. Postle- 
thwaite, Applegarth, and Co,, impugning my reason for pointing out 
to my fellow-shareholders the real position of our enterprise, [have 


not ventured to trouble you with any further communications, I 


interesting camp, I will give you the news and my own experience, | now find, however, that nearly the whole, if not the whole, of my 


statements, then so angrily called into question by the exponents 
above referred to, have received confirmation by the facts adduced 
neeting last week. 

Those of your readers who followed the discussion will do me the 
nay, posi- 
tively contradicted—my statement that “the mine was worked much 
too fast.”. I have now the opportunity of calling Mr. Probert and 
Mr. Clarence King as my witnesses, Mr. Probert says: 

“«T venture to affirm that during the past year you have been working out your 
reserves too fast, and with less protit than would have accrued with more deliberate 
action. 

What does Mr. Clarence King say upon this most material point ? 
Why he has actually suggested —at least, Mr. Probert tells us so— 
“that the works should be stopped altogether for six months, and 
would have done it had he taken the property in hand.” What Go 
Messrs. Postlethwaite, Applegarth, and Co. say to this unequivocal 
announcement, especially after the inuendos that I made a similar 
sta‘ement fer an object of my own? The least those gentlemen can 
now do isto apologise. Again, what have those gentlemen to say to 
the following admission made by Mr. Probert :— 

«The want of working capital has compelled your sup rintendents and agents to 
do their business in an uubusiness-like manner—your bullion had to be pledged 
the moment it left the furnaces, and drawn against for the purpose of providing 
funds to pay miners’ and smelters’ wages, &c.’ 

Mr. Applegarth will probably recollect the emphatic manner in 
which he contradicted my assertion as to the hindrances and addi- 
tional outlay incurred in smelting during winter; but I have now 
the Chairman himself 9s my witness, when he says— 

«*T must tell you that we have never expected that the average rate of produc- 
tion would be maintained all the year through. You cannot work in the winter 
with the same advantage as you ean during the summer months; and I may add, 
that it was a moot point for some time whether we should not discontinue smelt- 
ing operations during the depth of winter.” 

We are, of course, indebted to Mr. Probert for much that he has 
done for the company and for the information he has laid before 
us; he is, after all, however, but a man of theories, than whom un- 
intentionally none are more misleading, for in most cases they 
theorise and mislead themselves. Mr. Probert tells us frankly 
enough he isnot a mining expert, but “that he has been down a 
good many mines,” as though this were sufficient to entitle his 
opinion of a mine to respect. Mr. Probert says, “ It has been raised 
as an objection that limestone formations are generally mere de- 
posits and not true veins; nothing is more untrue.” Why did Mr. 
Probert, after giving utterance to this very strong opinion, deem it 
necessary to dart avray to Peru to find one proof of his assertion? 
Had Mr. Probert forgotten Mineral Hill, which is not only in the 
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“limestone formation,” but, like Richmond, in Nevada? What does 
Mr. Probert think of South Aurora, alsoin limestone and in Nevada ? 
Mr. Probert has visited Utah—how does his theory hold in that re- 
gion? True, the Cerra de Pasco Mine is in limestone, so is Camp 
Floyd, Tecoma, Utah, &c. 

But, perhaps, the most amusing attempt to “ paint the lily and 
to gild refined gold” is the recent attempt made by Mr. Postle- 
thwaite to include the residue of unextracted metal in the “ hal vans,” 
or waste, in the “reserves.” If Mr. Postlethwaite knew anything 
at all about the subject upon which he professes to be capable of ex- 
pressing an opinion, he could not have made such an egregrious 
blunder. It is not my business to inform Mr. Postlethwaite as to 
the cost of extracting the mineral from these waste heaps, but if 
he attended the recent meeting he must have heard the Chairman 
state that every time the ore was moved it cost $1 per ton. Besides, 
if the mine does contain such inexhaustible bodies of wealth it would 
clearly be unwise to re-treat that from which certainly the larger 
proportion of mineral had already been extracted. 

I propose to return to this subject ina subsequent communication, 
and inthe meantime subscribe myself A SHAREHOLDER, 

Feb. 4. ~~ 

DEEP-SEATED MINERAL VEINS OR LODES. 

Srr,--In the course of my remarks at the meeting of the Richmond 
Mining Company, last week, | had oceasion to refer to the evidence 
of the eminent United States’ geologist, Mr. Clarence King, at the re- 
cent trial at Eureka, as bearing on the formation of deep-seated 
mineral veins or lodes,and the means of distinguishing between 
them and mere deposits. It was impossible for me at the meeting 
to do justice to the gentleman’s learned arguments; and as what | 
did say seems to have been too technical for the reporters, | venture 
to send you tn ertenso Mr. King’s reasoning on the subject as taken 
down at the trial, feeling sure that it will be acceptable to most of 
your readers. London, Feb, 2. KE. Probert. 

By Mr. Wren: Mr. King, what is your profession ?—A. Geologist. 

Q. Where did you study : . At the Yale Seientifie School, under Dana. 

Q. What is your cecupation at the present time, or what position do you oeeupy 
under the Government? -A. Lam director of the Geological Survey of the 40th 
parallel, 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that work ?—A. Sinee April, 1$67. 

Q. Have you had oceasion while engaged upon that survey to examine the mines 


of this coast A. Yes, sir 

Q. Are you acquinted with the Richmond workings on Ruby Hill?—A. Lam. 

Q. You understand that map that is posted there, LT presume ?—(referring to the 
map of the Richmond Mine of Bureka, 872) —A. Yes sir. 

Q. Just deseri ein your own way how in vour judgement that deposit of ore was 
formed there, the cavity formed in whieh it is deposited, how the ore was formed, 
ane how it is classified by geologists, or how it would be elassified ?--A. The geolo 


gical formation of Ruby Till is quite a simpleone, the main mass of the hill being 
formed of an underlying bed of quartzite, whieh is eapped by transition strate of 
silicious limestone, and followed upwards by heavy beds of erystalline metanior 
phic limestone. This hill, from its evident connection with the other mountains 
of the region, is the eroded fragment of a fold or mountain uplift. The strata of 
Which it is composed are submarine inerigin, They belong, as is shown by fossils 
discovered here in them by assistants of mey own, to the Silurian and Devonian 
period, a very early period of the stratified rocks. These fossils also show it wasan 
oceanic deposit. Other geologic evidence gotten in here, and throughout the 
Great Basin, show that these strata were lifted from their submarine position at 
the close of the Triassie period, and folded into mountains and permanently lifted 
above the level of the sea: in faet, at that time they reached their present altitude 
above the level of the Peeitie. Suchan immense uplift as this, with the consequent 
pressure in the axes of the folds, produces two greats effects —the metamorphism o 
the strata and the fissuring of the strata. Connected with sueh deep seated fis 
suring as must necessirily take place iu the folding of beds which our survey Ibes 
proven to be 30,000 ft. thiek, the fissures must necessarily penetrate to a great 
depth, and that they have penetrated to a great depth is proven by the deep seated 
chemical action which has made itself evident through these fissures, resultin 

partly in mineral veins, partly in metallic mineral veins orlodes. Tn this especial in 
stanee, the evidence of uplift is present in the inclination of the main beds of the for 


mation, Theevidenee of tissuring is present in the dislocation of strata, the presence 
! 


of planes of fissuring, of cavities, and of striation of surface, Indieating aetual 
faulting. So fir as that woes, we have then up to that point a submarine deposit 
lifted high into the air, metamorphosed and riven with fissures. Upon entering 


the Richmond Mine at this point, By where the old ineline begins, we tind ourselves 
immediitely in ore, or within a few feet in ore, and following its workings down 
wards to this point, showing with a descent of about 140 ft., if Tremember right, 


ov 158 ft., perhaps, tobe more exact, were all the way inore, That ore is composer | 
of three recognisable zones; that next the lower eountry rock or silicious lime 
stone, cont ining: chietly iron material impregnated with galena and carbonates of 


ntral zone chietly occupied by carbonates of silver and lead 
iron; and athird zone, which usually caps the deposit, 
which is poorer, chictly oxide of iron, whose tenure of ore, however, is carried 
up by gold. The presenee of a deposit of this character—LT use the word deposit 
not the technied sense in which it las been used here, but in the generic sense, 
in which alone it is known to geologists, so faras Lam aware—to include all those 
bodies of ores which are found in the solid rock, or otherwise all deposits of ore 
The presence of such a—or, LT should go back a little further and state that at three 
points inthe Riehmond workings, having gone downwards through the ore perpen 
dicular to its general inelination, we come upon asurface silicious limestone, which, 
in my opinion is the definite footwall of the vein, and that in two or three places 
in the upward developments of the mine we came upon broken surfaces of lime 


lead and silver; ae 
coloured with oxide of 


stone more or less shattered in their surface, more or less impregnated for a little | 


way with bunches and stringers of ore, which L take to be the rough hanging-wall 
of the lode. The presence of a body of ore like this, enclosed in solid reek, ean 
have owed its origin to only one, as L take it, of three possible canses ; either it was 
laid down synchronously with the strata—that is, upon what is now the approximate 
footwall of the vein —and upper country limestone was laid down on the top it; 
or else it was poured in by the Divine hand fromthe top; orelse, like other fissures 
and true veins, it percolated from a deep source, T shall briefly examine these 
three possible theories to see what ground is left usto stand on. In the case of ore 
beds, as they are technically termed, we have deposits of various metaliie minerals, 
which are absolutely a part of the stratification, following the plane of stratification 
resting upon the even surface of submarine deposition, in no case penetrating 
into the footwall an inch or a foot; having a level surfeee of deposition on their 
own top, and followed in the course of deposition by the upper country roek in a 
smooth pline. Sueh deposits sometimes often oceur in iron and coal and such 
minerals as that. The evidence as to the bedded origin of this vein is very elear. In 
the first place, the body of ore does not exactly follow the plines of stratification, 
but breaks into them here and there, and alongside that, within the solid body of ore, 
are masses of limestone, which are termed ‘horses ;” not going through like a econ 
tinuous sheet as if they had been deposited upon a top portion of the ore during 
the general deposition of ore, but terminating at their ends and of irregular form, 
thereby conclusively proving that the body could not have been deposited in the 
ordinary method of oceanic deposition. 'To examine for a moment the other pos 
sible theory, that it was poured in fromthe top. Ample geological evidence exists 
that these mountains, as T have said, since the close of the Triassie period —a period 
anterior to even the chalk period of England —have been in their present positions 
of elevations ; and, furthermore, that the only portions of the Great Basin that have 
been since that period covered by water have been covered by fresh water likes 
They simply oceupied the broad meridianal depression of valleys or synelinal axes of 
these ranges, resulting in proof to my mind absolutely conclusive that these moun 
tains have never since that period been covered by water, and in order to suppose 
the mineral material to have been poured in from above, we should have to 
have some Angel Gabriel with a pitcher, or some other superhuman enginery, 
to get this material in there; and the faet that it was never done is proven by 


the conditions within the ore body itself, for whenever you pour a material into | 


a cavity it shows the results of stratification inevitably, which this does not; 
showing a bedding parallel ina measure to the inclination of its dip. Further 
more, in order to have the eavity to have poured this materia into from above 
it is necessary that we should have had a fissure to begin with, for the water 
percolating or flowing over selid limestone has not the power to eat or erode its 
way intoit. It must first find some crevice, some fissure, and some hole formed 
by dynamic agencies, into whieh it can percolate, and create the eavern, or 
aperture, or hollow, or whatever you wish to call it. Therefore, [ say that it 
could not have been poured in from above, and that even if the evidence of stra 
tification were present of its having been poured in from above, it would neces 
sarily have implied a fissure to begin with, I, therefore, reject these two prepo 
sitions as absurd ; the proposition of a bedded vein, or of a deposit poured in from 
above. Tam, therefore, driven back on the first theory —that it is a vein or lode ; 
and I will as briefly as possible examine the evidence which exists bearing upon this 
question—in the tirst place, within the Richmond works ; I willindicate the points 
which T mean exactly. At this point here (showing), just within the little arched 
mass of rock which overhangs the opening of that tunnel which runs to the Rich 
mond incline, and underlying the body of ore is a smooth well-defined face of rock, 
possessing upon its surface marks of attrition or striation, the polish of movement, 
and differing altogether from the ordinary rough planes of stratitication. Upon 
descending the main incline of the Richmond Mine, and following this lowest level 
to this point, the limestone up to this time showing various evidences of fis 
suring and somewhiut silicious in its nature, shows at that point the same footwall 
equally smooth, equally evincing the lines of movement. Ata third place, which 
is at this point, N, the bottom of that isalso a moderately smooth surface of silicious 
limestone, which from its pitch and its relation of depth to this (showing), and its 
relation of strike and depth to that (showing), I take to be the same plane which 
bounds the ore in that direction. Ata point FF—no, not FF, at a point 15, if I 
know the map rightly —is aiso an upper surface of limestone, which I take to be 
the lowest manifestation of the hanging country or hanging-wall, irregular though 
it be. Down this incline (showing), over the lead, appears also limestone, slightly 
impregnated with blocks of ore, but, nevertheless, a country limestone, and the de 
velopments which have been run into the Tiptop, out in this direction (showing), 
through first the Richmond, into the Tiptop, and out in that direction, prove that 
thatis the country rock, and that there are no masses of ore of any consequence 
above that point. Beneath what I called the footwall, the shaft has gone down on 
an incline of 250 or 300 ft. underneath the footwall altogether in country limestone, 
and rnn out on a drift through country limestone, proving that at those points 
there are no important or considerablestringers or outlyers of ore in that direction. 
The evidence, as T have said, of fissuring is in the surface of these walls, which do 
not absolutely follow the planes of stratification, and possess physical differences 
from those planes of stratification in the cross of fissures which make themselves 
apparent at the end of the workings in this direction (showing), and at the end of 
this ore chamber—at the edge of this ore chamber here (showing), where the lime- 
stone of the country rock, with also lines of fracture and fissuring, bound the de- 
— at those points. I see every structural evidence that the origin of this open- 
ng, or hollow in the rock, was by a fissure. I believe that the ascending currents 


of mineralised hot water from which this thing emanated, in passing upwards 
through ‘these fissures, owing to the solubility—the ready solubility of the lime- 
stone has here and tl ere often very greatly enlarged the original fissure, opening 
the great cavern which has been subsequently filled by ore. The whole history of 
the study of mineral deposits approaching this at all in character show that they 
have proceeded from a deep-seated laboratory. The minerals of which they are 
composed, the mineral continuations, the chemical combinations in which they 
are formed, cannot have been made except by the successive introduction of mine- 
ralising liquids and gases. The prosence of gold, the presence of arsenic, the pre 
sence of sulphydric acid, which has mineralised the galena, taken together, indi- 
cate the regular succession of chemical changes which have gone on according to 
the best authorities in chimico-geology in all veins. The peculiarities, I contend, 
of this particular deposit are wholly to be accounted for by the special condition 
of the country rock. Veins in general—that is, I mean true veins—may be said to 
be result of the forces from fissuring from a deep source; and, second, of the 
emanation of chemical materials from that deep and heated source. They differ 
from each other widely as to appearances, widely as tochemical history, and widely 
as to shape and form. Those veins which are in the :olid granite, and in a large 
family of gneiss and cuptalline, schist rock, present the phenomena of an ordinary 
tabular vein. Those veins, on the contrary, owing their origin to similar forces, 
but created in different country rock—those that are found in voleanic rocks, the 
porphyrics of Mexico, the prophylite of Hungary, and the porphyries of Washoe— 
are immense irregular veins, owing to peculiarities of the texture of the rock, and 
the tendency to conchoidal fractures, forming elliptical chambers which those vol- 
canie vocks possess. Thereis a third-class of veins, those where the identical forces 
have acted on soft sugary rocks, rocks which from their mineralogical and litholo- 
gical structure, have a tendency when met by a given force to shatter in every di- 
rection. That class of stones are the limestones and the dolomites of this world, 
and the same forces have acted on these dolomites and limestones in their meta- 
morphic conditions. The results have been immense irregular fractures of very 
grout diversity of form, and 2 consequent irregularity and difficulty of following 
the ore deposit itself. Leontend that the sole difference between the three classes 
of veins is that of the country rock upon which the fissuring force has acted, and 
through which the deep-seated chemistry has done its work. I also lay down this 
proposition —that giyen the deep-seated fissure, and given the deep-seated chemical 
action, the form has nothing to do with its nature as a vein, and that the ampli- 
tude or irregularity of chambers in no way militates against the theory of its being 





a vein, I pronounce this to be a vein. 
RICHMOND CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. 
Sir, —The information given by the Rey. E. Probert in his able 


address to the shareholders at the meeting last week was not only 
most important to them, but is extremely interesting from the light 
it throws on the causes of failure in many American properties, 
owing to the rude and esreless way of dealing with the ore. The 
creat natural advantages of the Richmond Mine have earried it over 
!immense difficulties to a ~rand success; but it is clear that the -uc- 
cess might have been still greater had the preca :tions now taken 
been adopted earlier. 
won in the last three months dbefow the Lizette tunnel had a ; rofit 
value in them of 240.0002, in addition to those reserves above that 


ere long, begin to reckon our profits on Mr. Probert’s cheering scale 

“after getting back the whole purchase money.” 

It must be satisfactory to those connected with mines inthe lime- 
stone formation to know that the popular idea of their only con- 
taining mere deposits is an entire fallacy, some of the richest and 
most lasting lodes being,as Mr, Probert proved, in limestone strata. 
The question was raised at the meeting as to the desirability of pro- 
viding a larger turn-over capital than the company at present pos- 
As the present year’s gross product from the mine, judging 
by former data, will probably amount to 500,000/. sterling, it is ob- 
vious that such an immense product will require a proportionate 
large floating capital to obtain the best result. There can be no 
doubt that it would pay largely to add some 20,000. more to the 
turn-over capital, either by a temporary loan or by reserving that 
sum out of the future profits, 80,0002 having been already set aside 
out of the last year’s earnings for that purpose. 

It appears, howeyer, to have been overlooked by those who dis- 
cussed the point that. but for the drain on the last year’s profits 
caused by the lawsuit and extra cost of new acquisitions over the 
permanent eapital provided, there would have been by this time 
either a larger amount to be divided, or a sufficient balance left 
over that distributed to have brought the turn-over capital up to 
the required point—50,000/, It is evident, therefore, that without 
diminishing the past rates of dividend the mine has ample proved 
resources to pay that and leave a balance more than sufficient to 
supply the estimated requirement of ready cash. Mr. Probert ex- 
pressed his belief that the ore in future would yield 5/. per ton pro- 
fit. All the great results of the past year were obtained on a profit 
of 812s. per ton. Here, then, as it strikes me, is a point on which 
all might agree—to leave this anticipated extra profit of 12. 8s. per 
ton to be used, first to raise the turn-over capital up to 50,0002, and 
thenapplied, as it further avcrues, in reduction of the original capital. 

The Chairman explained that they were in a better position 
than ever before to make large profits with existing resources, but 
that those profits could be greatly increased by extra capital. Mr. 
Corrigan added that the resources of the mine were quite sufticient 
to pay for all the eontemplated improvements without any sensible 
diminution of dividends. I name this because an impression pre- 
vails that the company is in need of money, the only necessity in 
the case being that of making still larger profits. Mr. Probert’s 
significant commentary on the proposition to accumulate more 
capital being that the profits hitherto have been only one-third of 
the gross returns, but they hoped in future to clear one-half. 

Douglas House, Tollington Park. Cuas. Wa. Cook, 

— A Shareholder, 


Sesses, 


TECOMA MINING COMPANY. 

Sir,—At the Tecoma meeting, on Monday, Sir A. Malet read ont 
a telegram addressed by Capt. Forbes to me in July last, beginning 
“alld d nonsense,” &e. As the chairman did not inform the 
meeting what it was in reply to shareholders may be misled, and 
as I was unable to gain a hearing, until too late, perhaps you will 
allow me to state the following. 

At the time in question I was informed that the following reports 
were everywhere current (some of them appeared afterwards in the 
papers)—that the Flagstaff had not an ounce of ore in it, and never 
had; that not a ton of ore had been hauled sinee Capt. Forbes had 
| been in Utah; that 10,000 tons ore had been bought outside by the 
three companies, and that this was what they were selling and 
smelting; lastly, the name of a well-known gentleman was given 
who was said to have sent information to London more or less con- 
firming the above, 

I telegraphed these extraordinary statements to Capt. Forbes, and 
hence the reply with which the meeting was favoured. 

Charing Cross, Feb. 4. L. Forks. 


MINING ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Sim,—The panie seems to be easing up a little, and better times 
are soon expected, particularly as copper has improved in price. 
Another strike took place at the Calumet and Hecla Mines on the 
Ist inst.. not in favour of higher wages but to remove two of the 
mining captains, who are accused of being exceedingly unpleasant 
with the men, and guilty of making unfair measurements in the 

; miners’ contracts. Although it may be true, yet of course the com- 
pany did not give way to the request; if so, perhaps the treasurer 
would be the next one to be removed. This shows, however, there 
cannot be a general good feeling between the captains and men, 
nor is it likely to be for some time. To this end you will doubtless 
agree with me that the work cannot prosper with that degree as it 
| otherwise would. The company, I believe, felt determined rather 
than give in to the miners to stop the mine until new hands could 
| be had, but the men gave in and resumed work again ina few days. 
| If the mine had stopped for awhile, it is reported that the com- 
| pany has $2,000,000 in the treasury to keep up their usual dividends, 
| The prospects of the mine for copper never looked better than at 
this moment. True, the product has fallen about 50 tons per month 
for the last couple of months, but this is entirely owing to the 
irregularity of the men in their work from a reduction in wages, 
The old cliff is looking remarkably well and is paying a hand- 
some profit upon the outlay or working expenses; upon 15 tons 
tons per month they are clearing $3000. The Allouez is making 
large preparations, opening ground rapidly preparatory for two 
heads of Ball’s stamps, which are in course of erection and to be 
completed next June. The stamps is 24 miles from the mine. A 
locomotive engine with the necessary cars 1s purchased to convey 
the rock to the stamps. Under the first organisation the company 
called in $15 per share upon $20,000 shares. Last fall they re-orga- 
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As Mr. Probert estimated that the reserves | 


level, estimated by Messrs. King and Priceat 80,000 tons, from which | 
only 80,000 had been used, it does not seem improbable that we may, | 
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nised and called in $6 per share upon same number of shares, 
making in all $420,000, That the mine will warrant such an 
outlay is not believed by many, and great fears are entertained that 
it must go to the ground. 

The agent who attended a meeting of the stockholders in Boston 
said, “Ife saw nothing to alter his good opinion of the concern, 
Very anxious to push ahead.” Had he been a practical miner it is a 
query whether he would have talked so strong. Lake Superior has 
launched out heavily in foolish mining, and from many years expe- 
rience in such matters, I consider it is high time to come down to 
economy and sound judgment. ONE INTERESTED. 

Lake Superior, Jan. 12. 


MINING ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Srr,—I presume that it would not surprise you, nor many of your 
numerous readers, if I stated that the copper interests of Lake 
Superior were at this time in a very depressed condition. On the 
whole, however, I cannot say so. The mining business of the United 
States was sadly crushed by the panic; iron, however, felt it heaviest : 
copper, probably, least of all. In common with everything else, 
that metal receded in price, but soon recovered, and is now quoted 
at 24 and 25 cents. per lb., which figures are, perhaps, better for 5i. 
than higher prices, 

Several mines reduced their forces at the close of navigation, and 
one or two unimportant ones ceased work altogether; but I believe 
there are at this time more miners employed in the counties of 
Keweenaw and Houghton than there were a year ago. The pros- 
pects of the mines, on the whole, were never better. 

Yages are lower; one reason is the superabundance of men. Mar- 
quettee Company discharged more than half the force employed in 
its numerous and extensive iron mines, and many of those people 
found their way into the copper districts, which were already re- 
plete with the augmentation received during the summer. 

Large numbers of Cornishmen, and still larger numbers of Scan- 
dinavians, found their way here during the summer. Many Cornish- 
men found the state of the labour market different from what they 
were led to expect, the high prices of last winter began to give way 
as the mines began to fill up with men. Many have gone back to 
the “Old Country,” believing that they are disgusted with this. 
These will come back again as soon as the iron industry assumesits 
normal condition, for this reason—the poverty of the Cornish tin 
mines generally (the copper mines are scarce worth notice) and the 
price of the metal compel lower rates of wages, at least the Cornish 
mine managers believe so, and seeing their opportunity on the re- 
turn of the miners seize it at once. The resumption of the five- 
weeks month or a reduction of wages follow. 

In the spring there will be a demand for miners, and at least fair 
wages can be obtained. Men that have once been here cannot be 
sitisfied with the wages Cornwall will pay. Cheap and rapid trans- 
portation across the Atlantic affords the most natural and the easiest 
mode of escape, and the flow of travel will again be westward, 

There was a strike inaugurated at the Calumet and Hecla Mines 
at the commencement of the year. The better informed and more 
reasonable portion of the men took no part in it. The others 
scarcely knew what they wanted, and as the management stated 
positively that there was no intention to accede to any demands 
made on them, after two or three days spent in idleness all hands 
returned to work. 

The weather this winter has been remarkably fine, no heavy snow 
storm so far, nor any intense cold. In the woods there is not over 
18 in. of snow.—Aeweenaw Co., Mich., USA. Jan. 8, a. Di 


COAL A DANGEROUS CARGO—No. V. 

Smr,—The second method of preventing spontaneous combustion 
which I purpose to examine is ventilation. Taking the word in its 
general meaning, [ think I may classify the schemes coming under 
this denomination under the following three heads :— 

1.—Ventilation through the hatchways. 

2,—Ventilation through the hatchways, with the cargo divided by 
cuttings. 

3.—Ventilation by blasts of air. 

Ventilation being once thought of as a means calculated to pre- 
vent the production of heat in a cargo of coal, it was at first assumed 
that the hatchways of the vessel would afford a suflicient supply of 
fresh air for the pnrpose. But those who first started this noticn 
lost sight of the fact altogether that ventilation cannot take place 
per desensum when air has to be replaced by air; and, therefore, 
when the hatchways are the only means of ventilating it is obvious 
that there is no ventilation all, although the hatchways may be suf- 
ficient, when opened, to prevent explosions of gases. Besides, the 
hatechways cannot always be open; they mustbe battened down, for 
fear of greater danger when the sea is washing over deck. Having 
once become alive to the insufficiency of such ventilation, naval en- 
gineers sought to devise some better and more elaborate means of 
circulating air through the hold. The system that was then pro- 
posed is based on the following considerations. When it was found 
that great heaps of small coal that used to accumulate at the pit’s 
mouth vere liable to become heated, it was rightly thought that 
the heat originated in the centre, and that a longitudinal cutting 
through the middle of the coal might be sufticient to stop the pro- 
gress of the caloric and keep the coal cool. It was soon found that 
this plan fully answered the purpose; only, when the heap was 
large, itappeared necessary to make other longitudinal and cross-cut- 
tings, | esides the central one. Thecurrent of fresh air thus admitted 
would readily bring down the heat along the sides of the cutting. 

The same place was subsequently adopted to cargoes of coal on 
board ships, and the cargo was considered like a heap, and divided 
longitudinally into two parts by a cutting of about 6 in. in width. 

3ut there is an obvious difference between a heap of coal on shore 
exposed tu the actions of the atmosphere and a cargo in the hold of 
aship. In the latter instance, supposing the cutting always kept 
clear, there is still reason to believe that it will not have the same 
effect as a cutting or cuttings through heaps of coal in the open air. 
First of all,in these the air in contact with their surface is colder andis 
constantly in motion, whilst the air in the hold of a ship is warmer, 
and mostly stagnant. If it finds its way to the heated part it would 
not tend to reduce its heat as the cold atmosphere on land does. 
In the second place, the cutting through the heap on board ship is 
at best a very narrow slit, and the air of the nold has not that free 
access to the coal along the sides of the ship which it has along the 
sloping sides of the wide grooves made in heaps of coal accumulated 
on terra firma. 

But there is a third and more important difference still between 
the two cases. When the great heap of the cargo is divided in two, 
the action of the heat will obviously not operate at any spot near 
the cutting where the air might reach it, but in the very heart of 
each of the heaps, that is to say, in the place most distant from the 
surface, perhaps about the bilges, and no air brought into contact 
with the only open surface of each of the heaps in the ship could 
reach this central seat of the heat. This drawback is not confined 
to horizontal incisions; it applies with equal force to Mr. Robert 
Hunt's system of ventilation, which consists in providing two shafts, 
one going down to the bottom of the hold, the other down to the 
inner surface of the deck; that last shaft joining the caboose chim- 
ney, where a fire would be lighted. By such a system it is quite 
possible, but by no means probable, that a diminutive current of air 
may be obtained, but at all events the draught thus produced must 
necessarily be very limited. 

Hitherto I have assumed that the cargo to be ventilated was 
shipped dry, and kept dry all the time, for if this were not the case 
the ventilation of a dry cargo in wet weather would have for its 
effect to moisten it, and the ventilation of a wet cargo during wet 
weather would be quite nugatory, and if the weather was dry the 
effect would be very limited. The whole reasoning{also rests on the 
supposition that the system of ventilating is kept in constant ope- 
ration from the moment the coal is put into the hold until it is 
taken out, for if it were otherwise the draught of air, supposing 
there is any produced, would have quite the reverse effect of the one 
intended, for it is very plain that if either of the two schemes of 
ventilation were brought into play some time after the lading, and 
worked “ by fits and starts,” it would, instead of lowering the tem- 
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perature of the cargo, serve as a means of blasting the already heated 
coal. Again, unless the cargo is divided into small heaps by aseries 
of cuttings of some width, the attempts at ventilating must needs 
prove utterly abortive, and everyone knows that such an extensive 
oving of cargoes of coal is practically out of the question. 
Having now disposed of this second mechanical method of coun- 
teracting spontaneous combustion, I purpose in my next letter to 
revert to the original causes of accidents arising trom explosions 
previous to entering upon the examination of the various chemi sal 
ents, and their merits and demerits. A. VASSARD. 
7, Carlton-square, New Cross, Feb. 4. 


COMPRESSED PEAT AS A CHEAP FUEL. 

gir,—It is a source of the utmost gratification to me to be enabled 
toinform you and your readers that the letter which appeared in the 
Journal under this heading, last week, has been the means of calling 
the attention of several gentlemen possessed of ample capital and in- 
fluence to carry out this very desirable object. In no county, Tam 
certain, is there peat to be had of a better quality than in Cardigan- 
shire, and one gentleman remarks, “I have seen bog fuel in Wales 
nearly as solid as coal.” I have no doubt whatever the owners of 
these peat bogs will act most liberally with any parties who will be 
willing to carry out this great scheme, whereby hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of peat might be annually compressed for centuries, and 
would confer an everlasting boon to the inhabitants of this county, 
Montgomeryshire, Merionethshire, &c., in none of which has | Ib. of 
coal ever yet been raised. i 

The benefit to be derived by all classes from such an undertaking 
is quite inealeulable, and on this account alone I believe the land- 
owners, Who I know have the good of the community at heart, will 
act liberally, and which I hope soon to be ina position to apprise you 
ig an accomplished fact. ABSALOM FRANCIS. 

Goginan, Aberyswith, Feb.3. 

IMPROVED MINING MACHINERY. 

Si,—In the very interesting letter of “ One who wishes to see 
Mining Prosper” in last week’s Journal, a very important question 
ig raised as to What has become of the patent pulveriser which was 
éo returu from + to 6 tons of rich silver ores per month from stuff 
at Broufloyd that Capt. Kemp, the late agent, has been throwing 
into the river? and it is stated in reply that so far from adding 
4 tons of marketable silver ore per month to the returns it never 
returned as many pounds, and took all the power of a 25-ft. dia- 
meter water-wheel to turn it. Now, there are a large number of 
the readers of tie Journal in Cornwall who are anxious to see this 
matter well ventilated, as the machine has received what many con- 
sider to be very unjustifiable eulogy, whereby really useful machines 
have been prejudiced. It has been very freely rumoured in Corn- 
wall that although through the apathy of a committee leaving the 
duty of making an award in the hands of a single individual the 
pulveriser obtained a most important prize, it was condemned as 
opposed to all correct mechanical principles and utterly unlikely 
to become a practical success even before the premium was paid ; 
and where there is even the appearance of jobbery in so important 
a matter as the award of prizes it not only reflects discredit upon 
the persons immediately concerned but also upon the society which 
sanctions the award, and lowers the standard of such prizes alto- 
rether. Perhaps Mr. J. H. Collins would kindly state for the infor- 
mation of your readers at what mines Dingey’s pulveriser is now 
in operation, how long each machine has been working, and the 
cost of repairs and renewals during the time; what power has in 
ach case been employed to drive the machine, and what has been 
the extra return of tin in each case. It is essential that this infor- 
mation sould be published in order to admit of an opinion being 
formed whether in the case of Broniloyd it is the agent or the 
machine at fault.—Zalmouth, Feb, 5. Bs Gi We 

DUTY OF AGENTS TO WORKING MINERS. 

Sin.—In the letter of your correspondent, “ Readers of the Mining 
Journal,’ which appeared in the Supplement to the Journal of No- 
vember L5, the writer seems to take a wrong view of my remarks, 
that mining captains have nothing to do but talk to men seeking 
work. And tit one price should always be paid, whether soft or 
hard ground. In the first place, my motive was to show there was 
a want of civility on the part of agents to workmen. I have wit- 
nessed When nien have entered the account-house, seeking employ- 
ment, they have not only not even got an answer, but been ordered 
out, or they would be kicked out. This is characteristic of some 
agents to men in my day in Cornwall, and I have understood it to 
have been kept up whenever it could be. If necessary I can enu- 
merate several acts of the above kind, and name the agents, mines, 
and workmen in question, ; 

The old proverb is “ A kind word turneth away wrath.” In this 
case of inen seeking employment would it not have been quite as 
easy, and by far more manly, on the part of the agents in reply to 
say. if no work, ‘* Men, we are sorry to say we cannot do anything 
for yous” Is it not the duty of agents to practice civility? In 
fact, it is the duty of all—everyone. ; 

In the next place, as regards the price paid the miner, I tried to 
be understood that it was in accordance with what had been earned; 
for instance, if it were survey-day, and th. men had not come up to 
the mark by a few shillings, the price would be raised. If the con- 
trary the price would be cut down, having no reference as to the 
real value that should be given that day, requiring no judgment of 
the kind whatever, At tbe same time, I contend that the miner 
was reasonably paid for the work done. ; 

Except once in awhile, when metals go up, and a little excite- 
ment is felt, Cornish miners work for 2/., 27. 10s., 27, 15s., and occa- 
sionally 3/. is launched out. Perhaps the average may be 2/. 5s., or 
4 little over, while at the prices paid they could, by good labour, 
earn 3/. 10s. 4/.,and in some cases 4/. 10s. or 5/.; but should they 
put in one month, or even one stent, at that rate it would be the 
last. The price would be cut down in proportion to what they had 
earned. Hence the Cornish mode of working—four men working 
for six. Where the night-shift men ought to be are darkness and 
silence, in order to keep up prices. ; 

[ say to mining captains meet your men civilly. Give them long 
contracts when you can, with the understanding that each and every 
Contract shall support itself. That you will give them every op- 
portunity in your power to work out their contracts with all speed. 
You would thereby induce them to work honestly, and for their 
faithful labour they would, to the satisfaction of their employers, 
earn good wages, at greatly reduced prices, and throw aside all 
thoughts of leaving their native land—not only so, but bring home 
many who are now away. 

Ido not wish to be understood to uphold the miners in high 
wages, but my principle is to have men work faithfully,and toearn 
fair wages, which can be easily accomplished, to the great benefit of 
soth the mining companies and the miners. 

[am sorry to say that I have noticed the Cornish mode of con- 
tracting practised here on the Lakes in two or three mines—that is, 
that no man shall get over a given figure ina month. No question 
about the amount of labour done. There were four men drifting 
'n one of those mines; they had taken a contract for the month; 
Previously they had been going on in their sluggish way, working 
“bout two-thirds of their time, and earning to the cent almost what 
er ate This, of course, pleased the captain, but the men, 
‘Naving an idea they could earn 10s, each a month more in another 
mine, by working faithfully, they made up their minds to make 
the change ; but before doing so they thought that by hard work 
& good month's wages might as well be picked up in their old drift. 

hey accordingly worked out the month; and, instead of earning 
reaper as was allowed, they secured the handsome sum of 72s, 
senaifienns xe The captain being au Cornishman, and having con- 
better eof John Bull in him, his feelings and actions can be 

agined than described. 
right ey" ag other day on opening mines from surface, down- 
“ pron a nanos the country rock, compared with sinking in the 
attentio ope some of your able correspondents will give some 
n to it, and advise us, from their own practical knowledge, 








through the columns of your valuable Journal. Downright shafts 
and cross-cuts must be equally as expensive as similar openings in 
lodes. For instance, look at South Roman Gravels, having a cross- 
cut in 128 fms., or 768 ft. It seems to me that the question may be 
asked, could not that money as well have been spent in the Roman 
lode, and thereby knowing long ago the value ? A MINER. 
Ontonagon, Lake Superior. — 


MINERS’ CONVERSATIONS—No., XIII. 


Bill.—You know our neighbour, Mr. Lanyon, very well ? 

John.—Of course I do; and I knew his father before him. His 
father, the late Mr. J. C. Lanyon, came here from Helston about 
50 years ago, when a young man, and opened a shop in Fore-street, 
the same side as his present shop, only about ten or a dozen doors 
further up the street. Ile commenced with a very small capital, 
for his father, the honest Mr. John Lanyon, of Helston, could not 
afford to give him much. He made his way in the world partly by 
merchandise, and partly by judicious speculations, so as to leave a 
large fortune for his son, Mr. Alfred Lanyon, He (Mr. A.) is more 
clever than his father for making money. He is amassing wealth 
with great rapidity by the purchase and sale of mine materials, Xe. 
He paid 12,750/. for Clifford materials, by which he must have 
realised some thousands, having disposed of them at good prices, 
I have heard that he is making money now by returning tin from 
the halvans and from points in the mine above the adit level. Having 
a large capital he can purchase any amount of mining materials, &e., 
and as “money makes money” he gains rapidly. The materials at 
Balleswidden Mine were purchased by him, also the “ leavings” on 
the mine. I heard lately that he had sold 40 tons of tin already, 
and that he expected another 40 tons to be sold thence! Now,80 tons 
of black tin, at 80/. per ton, amounts to #8U0/, My, Lanyon did a 
good act a short time since by a donation gf 500/. for the reduction 
of the Redruth Wesleyan Chapel debt. The Wesleyans are wisely | 
making efforts all over the country to extinguish their chapel debts. | 
By-and-bye all will be clear of encumbrances, then the rents of 
pews may be applied to the maintenance of their ministers. 

Bill.—Did you know the late Capt. William Davey, the father of 
the late Mr. Stephen Davey ? 

John.—Yes, very well.| He was said to bea good miner in his day. 
He died 46 or 47 years ago, being at the time manager of the Con- 








solidated Mines, in Gwennap. Ie was succeede:l in that manaye- 
ment by Capt. W. Francis, of Whitehall, who died in 1831; and Capt. | 
Francis, was succeeded by his son William, also of Whitehall. He 
died about 20 years ago. Captain Win. Davey began the * battle of | 
life” as a stamps boy at half-a-crown per month. | suppose Ennor 
will say that that was a right beginning for a mine agent. Captain 
Davey had the management from time to time of several good mines. 
He was a successful miner, and so were his sons, Stephen and Richard, | 
in some mines—East Wheal Rose, Wheal Buller, &c. I have been 
told that they netted 30,000/. by East Wheal Rose, and LOO,000/. by 
Wheal Buller. But the Daveys had also some very poor mines, 
which, of course, reduced their capital to some extent. 
Bill.—What a remarkable difference there is in the monthy pay 
of agents in Cornwall. Capt. W. Davey had 800/ or 400/, a-year at 
Consols, and his successors just the same, whereas some agents of 
equal ability have only about 120, Mr, Williams, late of Scorrier, 
used to pay his agents 8/. 4s. per month, with an extra 12s, for ex- 
penses. One of his agents, who loved the bottle too well, after a 
pay-day, went to a public-house to drink, where he apparently for- 
got his duty, for he did not return to it till the following Wednes- 
day. My. Williams, hearing of his delinquency, sent for him to come 
to Scorrier to give an account of himself. “Is it true, Capt. ——, 
that you have been absent from your place ever since Saturday ?” 
“Tt is, Sir; 1 thought that as you kindly give us 12s. per month to 
spend you would give us also time tu spend it.” Mr. Williams 
smiled at this singular answer, and forgave him. Whether the Lvs. 
was cut off afterwards I don’t know. This circumstance calls to my 
remembrance an anecdote | read ina book. It occurred at a school 
one morning, when the master was reading prayers with the boys. 
Having heard a hearty laugh during the prayers, after they were 
ended he asked who occasioned it. The boy was pointed out, and 
brought up, when he told his master that he saw a rat coming down 
the bell-rope, which made him laugh. The master told that if he 
would say something ‘‘ worth while” he would forgive him. The 
boy, after a minutes’ thought, produced the following lines: 

«There was a rat, for want of stairs, 

Came down a rope to prayers.” 

This satisfied the master, who himself was also obliged to laugh. 

John.—You know that 50 or 60 years ago mine surveyors were 
scarce, and seldom employed. The agents did nearly all the work 
in that department, and in some cases very badly, from ineapacity. 
I knew a case where they were required to give the position of a 
shaft to be sunk from surface to meet one perpendicularly under 
about 60 or 70 fathoms. About ten or twelve agents made the sur- 
vey, and each one placed a pin in the centre, as he called it, of the 
shaft. All the other agents did the same, so that there was a 
“forest of pins.” Some of the agents went over the ground two or 
three times. When Mr. Williams looked at the pins he directed that 
the centre of the shaft should be in the middle of the thickest pins! 
Now, a competent surveyor would have founed the point within an 
inch, so I heard a mine surveyor say a few months ago. In the ease 
referred to the shaft was about + feet vut of place in the place of 
meeting; but I have heard of errors much greater than that—fathoms 
out. I believe that Captain Towan was the first mine surveyor em- 
ployed by Mr, Williams, and his knowledge of the science was very 
small indeed, having been brought up, | believe, a miner. The best 
agent surveyor ever in Gwennap was the one who kept up the plans 
at the United Mines. He knew how to do the work scientifically; 
I think that his name was Gray; he is now dead. The late Captain 
J. Kitto was tolerably clever in that line; or, I would rather say, 
careful and correct in what he did. At the present time professional 
surveyors, very properly, areemployed to prepare and keep up plans 
of mines, having, after the plans are made, a small monthly salary 
for keeping up the same. 

Bill.—Some of the mine agents of Cornwall have been very unfor- 
tunate as to finding good mines, and yet they have the reputation of 
being good agents—at least, in some quarters. There is Capt. T. | 
Richards, Capt. John Nanearrow, Xc., amongst the many unfortu- 
nates. All Capt. Richards’s mines are idle, and some of Capt. Nan- 
carrow’s mines also.— St. Just, Feb. 2. AGENT, 


CORNISH MINING—MANAGEMENT. 


Srr,—When the author of the articles called “ Miners’ Conversa- 
tions” began his contributions to the Journal I had hoped that we 
should have received some assistance from him in exposing the 
evils existing in Cornish mining, but it now becomes evident that 
his motive tends more to favour than faithfulnes ; and, like too many 
others who occupy the space allotted to Original Correspondence in 
your columns, he seems to have some ulterior object in view, and 
what from the attitude he has assumed should have been truthful 
statements of facts is sometimes turned into the puffery of a few 
partisans, 

Ina letter to the Journal last week on the above subject I endea- 
voured to point out what I consider to be the principal cause of the 
non-success of our mines, and if further proof of this were required, 
I might give the opinion of a few working miners on the question. 
No. 1 said to me unsolicited,— 

“ Captain, do you know how knocked ?” naming a well-known 
extensive tan and copper mine. Ireplied, “ I have no idea how it was.” 
“ Well,” he said, “I can tell you; the men didn’t work. If the men 
worked she would have knocked, for she is a good mine.” Know- 
ing a second man who was an industrious fellow who had worked 
there I went to him and asked if what had been told me was true; 
and his reply was, that he believed it was true enough, and that he 
did not work there long himself, as he was always thinking they 
would never get a pay for the small amount of work they did. 

No. 2 was working in the sump shaft of a large copper mine, 
where there had been great complaining about the large quantity of 














was done in the bottom of the mine from this cause ; and this man 





water they had to contend with, and for a long time but very little | 


being an intelligent miner and an able pitman, I made some en- 


| captains to understand Nature’s laws, Xe. 
of mineral we are raising is proof that our mines are not wanting in 


| them successfully, 


| duce them by thousands, 


quiries of him as to his opinion of the doings at the mine, and he 
told me amongst other things that when the manager was expected 
everything was swept and garnished, but at other times things were 
left to take pretty much their own course; that to his certain know- 
ledge the captain, smith, and pitman had drunk five gallons of beer 
together in the smith’s shop in one week, and that he would under- 
take to keep the bottom of the shaft dry five days a week. 

No. 3 had been to California, and was then working in a Cornish 
mine,and L asked him, as I generally do men [ meet with who can 
be relied on, and have been in foreign countries, what he thought of 
Cornish mining as compared with the mining he had seen abroad, 
and wherein he considered we failed in not being able to get the 
same amount of labour done here as is done in America? And his 
reply was that if miners were set contracts at afair price, and per- 
mitted to earn as much as they could, there would be no difficulty 
to get the work done, Upon my questioning the ability of our 
captains to fix fair prices, he said they ought to be able to do so, 
but stated that in passing through astope in coming out of the mine 
the previous evening, in company with another miner, he asked the 
man how much ground he thought he eould stope there in a core, and 
the man’s reply was 3 fathoms. My informant was willing to re- 
duce it to the minimum, and said that without the least exaggera- 
tion he considered a man could stope | fathom a core,and yet the 
men who worked there had 3/, per fathom for stoping it, and were 
only getting the ordinary wages allowed in the mine, and the ecap- 
tains (who are not what Mr. Ennor would eall “ book-learned men,” 
but thorough practicals, of establish reputation) were passing through 
thestope every time they went up and down the mine. 

No. + had been working for four months in an extensive mine, 
where everything depended upon sinking, and he stated that dur- 
ing the whole of the time he had been there the engine-shaft had 
not been sunk 38 ft.,nor the bottom ends driven a fathom, the result 
only of the constant recurrence of some minor hindrances to the 
pumping machinery. 

These instances might be multiplied, but T think T have given 
sutticient to show that there is a great deal of lax management pre- 
vailing in our mines, and thatit is high time for our agents to bestir 
themselves, and try to introduce a better state of things. 

The champion of * Practieals” is much more practical than usual 
in his remarks in the Journal for Jan. 17, and divested of the un- 
pardonable prejudice against preachers which it exhibits, and its 
introduction into such a subject, there is in this communieation 
much that it will be well for our captains to heed. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with Mr. Ennor when he refers the poor results that 
have attended Cornish mining of late years to the inability of our 
The enormous quantity 





richness. It must be, then, that we lack the energy required to work 
AGENT. 


N. ENNOR ON PRACTICAL MINING —No, II, 


Sir,—In my last letter T remarked that England’s Government 
officials are bound to furnish the miner with such a book as [ have 
deseribed. IT could get up such a book, with all the drawings, but 
1am bound tu admit that i am deficient in knowledge as to the 
laboratory department. Then, why should [ do it? I am nota 
paid Government man, Were T such I should not have taken over 
two years to getit up. In that case the miner would have had it, 
and been eighteen years in advance of his present position, lis 
ery now is only to be compared to that of the wood owl, ever the 
same cry—* The strata are highly mineralised.” This sound would 
have long since have been obliterated from the Journal if sucha 
book were placed in the miner’s hands. Then three or four able 


} chemists should be distributed about the county to test whatever 


should be sent them from the mines, they being paid 1s, 6d. fer a 
rock assay and 2s, 6d, for every ore. Then the practical would 
master most of these required subjects, and face the wide world. 
Ile would no longer write his foolish reports. Such a book would 
be interesting, and very saleable, and be read by all connected with 
mining, Then, itis even cruel for England's paid men to delay in 
getting up such a book for the miners, Let them have it in plain 
spoken English chemistry, and with mining terms. 

Chemistry appears to have been a mystery throughout all past 
ages. [have myself taken specimens of minerals to many of the 
miost celebrated men in England and Scotland, not telling them 
what I expected were the contents, and no two agreed as to them, 
This mikes me much doubt that these paid men are up to the mark. 
I do know that they, like the alchemists, are either deficient of 
chemical knowledge, or are determined to keep it to themselves, 
1 am informed that a book of this description was promised before 
the Great Exhibition, and that a committee was to investigate it, 
but, unfortunately, some Yorkshire way came in with a living frog, 
and drew off their attention, saying he had been working on the 
coal rock, when he shot down an innnense mass of coal. On breaking 
it up he found this living frog, which he then and there produced, 
These Wiseacres examined it; they set it down as having been in 
the earth from the time of the creation. [am not aware if any of 
them were Jesuits, but it is evident they thought it was a miracle. 
They became enraptured with it, and threw the miners’ book aside, 
They held couneil as to what should be done with it. After a time 
it was decided to put it into a square sealer bottle with water and 
coal, and test its living abilities. They did so. Some went so far 
as to say they thought it would live as long as time. It was placed 
in &@ room in the great building, with a policeman to guard it. It 
is said that the room was visited by overa million of people to see 
this miraculous frog. I entered the room myself many times, and 
after about a week I saw the frog was dead ; but I was not allowed 
to open the sealed bottle before the close of the Exhibition, A few 
days before I went in, and turned the bottle upside down, when it 
was almitted by all that it was dead. I think it did not livea 
week. I was threatened to be locked up for it, and I requested 
them to do so, as I intended to accuse them of cruelty to animals, 
when they were glad to get rid of me. I have no knowledge of 
what they gave the Yorkshireman for bringing it there, but doubt 
not that they paid him well, particularly so if they believed in 
miracles, When the frog was unshrined they found the Yorkshire- 
man Was gone, and the long-looked-for book lost. I do not remem- 
ber the names of all those on the committee, but T venture to ask if 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. Fox were on it, as Lam told they made an apo- 
logy for its being put there at a public meeting in Cornwall. I 
now againask them to get up this book in the next two years. 

About 15 or 16 years since [ was requeste | by Sir James Graham, 
Dr. Farr, and others in office to make a statistical return of what 
was done in the mines of Cornwall and Devon. They furnished me 
with all their parochial accounts. I had to return to them an ac- 
count, stating how many mines there were in the two counties, how 
many steam-engines, how many agents employed, what number of 
men, Women, and children employed directly, and how many indi- 
rectly, what coals were consumed, what quantity of each ores were 
raised and their values, where they are smelted, what amount of 
dues were paid, what quantity of china-clay was raised, its value 
and where shipped, and also granite. All this only took me a sum- 
mer to do, as | was generally on my round. I would not engage to 
get up such a thing again, but it certainly opened my eyes as to the 
profits and losses in mining. I had to prove to them that the parish 
return of the numbers employed was by far too great. 1 had to re- 
My returns were required as a check for 
the Government's guide, I think no mining statistical accounts 
were published for the year. I was thanked by the Government 
for my long and interesting report, and they offered me a Govern- 
ment situation, which I declined, my regular annual income being 
tar more than the Government mine situation would bring me. 

I think T may say that I have seen more of mines, and their ups 
and downs, than any man living, still Iam a staunch advocate for 
legitimate mining. I ask what else maintains the millions? How 
would the masses live without mining and metals? N. ENNOR. 

Robin Hood Hotel, High Holborn. 


CIIINA-CLAY IN CORNWALL. 
Sir,—The statement made by a correspondent in the Supplement to last week's 
Journal as to china-clay in the St. Austell district—that it never looked more pro- 
sperous, nor sold at higher prices—is quite correct, and there is a large field open 
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for capitalists at the present time. With a moderate amount, judiciously taid out, 
large profits can be realised. And the writer 1s prepared to show that opening up 
new china-clay works is 10 speculation but a certainty, with necessary capitel to 
fully develope the works. A certain piece of land in the St. Austé@t district has 
lately been granted, with full supply of water for washing, a railway running 
through the sett, and easy royalty. “A capital of 3000/. would Pally lay open the 
works, 80 as to give 2000/. per annum profits, This grant is s#tuate in the imme- 
diate vicinity of works yielding 5000 tons of clay per annumof the very best sample. 
The demand for clay is steadily on the increase, and higher prices ruling both in 
the home as well as the foreiga markets. Cocks AND Co, 
Roche, St, Austell, keh. 4. 


MAUGIIOLD-ITEAD MINING COMPANY. 

8rr,—As one of the unfortunate shareholders in this company, may I venture to 
tresspass on your valuable space tor the insertion of the following:—In August last, 
acting upon the information of a prospectus, apparently bone fide and truthful, | 
took a certain number of shares in the company, relying on the integrity of its di- 
rectors. Very good progressive reports have been issued from time to time. A 
eill has just recently been made, and at a time when the shareholders were looking 
for a dividend they are suddenly informed that unless they immediately raise a 
further sum of 6000/. the affair must be wound-up. Assuredly, Sir, this is a case 
where the directors were not justified in allotting, and if they did so they must 
have known at the time T subseribed that they were receiving money for a concern 
which there was no reasonable prospect of carrying through. It is a hard case for 
us, and from the little legal advice L have taken in the matter L am led to believe 
that Iam entitled, with other holders, to have my money returned. I hope the 
shareholders, at the mecting convened fgr the L0th inst., will enquire into this. 

Kennington, eb, 2, ~ A BUFFERER, 


WEST DOLCOATIL MINE. 

8rr,—The enquiry under this heading, signed “Truro,” which appeared in last 
week's Journal, requires some notice, but no answer. If “Truro” be intended as 
an indication that the gues: enquirer lives there, it is very remarkable that he found 
it less trouble to write to the Journal and wait a week for au reply than to goat once 
to the Town Hall, which is no wonderful distance from any other place in Truro, 
aud obtain in two minutes all the information he was so anxious to acquire aftera 
lapse of at least ten days. Such anonymous enquiries as these have generally a 
sinister end in view, and reveal the foolishness of the individual, who is not saga 
cious enough to perceive that his communications are seen through, This wonder 
ful inquisitor reminds me of a correspondent who signed himself “ Agent” (St. 
Just). His letters are many, and on the whole, shine in the matter called “ rigma- 
role,” or, in plain prose, What in common parlance is called twaddle. The sooner 
** Agent” (St. Just) concludes his lucubrations the wiser on his own part, and to 
the intelligent readers of the Journal a matter of considerable relief, He appears 
to be so little familiar with seientifie and practical mining that those who are, not 
knowing who the gentlemen is, entitled to ask—‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me?” Mr, Editor, if L be not entitled to sign myself “Truro” IL may presume to 
append the signature TrurE, O} 


MINERS’ PAY -THE FIVE-WEEKS SYSTEM, 

Bir,—In reading the paragraph in last week's Journal, relative to the proceedings 
of the general meeting of the Gawton Mine, it is gratifying to see thata movement 
is being made to re-establish the regular twelve months system of pay, as formerly, 
the present one being unquestionably the most unsatisfactory. The suggestion for 
a combination is the right one, and should be formed on several accounts, which I 
believe would be beneficial in strengthening the interests of all mining adventures 
from intimidation on the part of the men. If two or three of the great leading com 
panies wonld take the matter in hand it would bring full attention to the propriety 
of taking steps to effect it.—Crnnon street, keh, &, UNitry, 


es 


{For remainder of Original Correspondence, see to-day’s Journal.] 





Alectings of Public Companies. 
—_——_—@—__——_— 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 


The annual general meeting of proprietors was held at the Cannon- 
street Hotel, on Thursday, 

Mr. Frepertck FRANCIS in the chair. 

Mr. Gro. Govait (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the report and balance-sheet, which will be found in 
our advertising columns, were taken as read, 

The CHAIRMAN said that, the report and balance-sheet having been 
taken as read, it became his duty to make a few observations, but 
the duties of Chairman had been so frequently gone over by abler 
men than himself, that it was reduced pretty well to rule. The first 
business was to make some observations on general matters, and fore- 
most among these, in consequence of the enormous business carried 
on by this bank in the country, was the state of the agricultural in- 
terest. There was, doubtless, much to be said on this question ; he 
lived in a wheat-growing district. Last season had proved the worst 
for the last 50 years, but barley and some other crops had done well, 
and he understood that the breeders of cattle and growers of hops 
had not much to complain of. The next important part of their 
customers were those connected with trade and commerce, which 
were, upon the whole, prosperous, but the silk and China trade had 
not been so successful, In financial matters the result had been 
favourable to bankers. Much money had been required from this 
country for Germany for their new coinage, and much had been ab- 
sorbed by foreign and colonial loans, but these were not unprofit- 
able to the capitalists of this country, since 30,000,000/, per annum 
comes into their pockets from that source in the shape of interest. 
There had been no less than 24 alterations in the Bank rate during 
the year, the highest being 9 per cent. and the lowest 35 per cent. 
The probable movement in the rate cannot be foreseen a month in 
advance, so that it was impracticable at all times to provide for 
these changes, yet the result had been satisfactory to them. These 
were general remarks, which might or might not be of interest 
to them, but he would offer a few observations upon the report 
which must have a special interest. The first clause showed them 
that of the protit made there remained 169,000/. to be dealt with for 
the half-year. Of this they proposed to appropriate 1 20,0002. to the 
payment of the dividend; 25,0002. was transferred to premises ac- 
count, as, in order to be able to carry on their constantly increasing 
business, they had been compelled to spend a large amount on 
premises ; and there would be 24,000/, to carry forward, They could 
searcely hope for so good a half-year as the last, and the directors, 
therefore, felt that instead of dividing every farthing they ought to 
apply something to premises account. Ile referred with much re- 
gret to the next paragraph of the report, recording the death of Mr. 
Jardine, who had been a most valuable officer of the company. 
Another important matter, perhaps the most important, was the 
proposal to increase the expital mentioned in the next paragraph of 
the report. At the meeting, when the matter was last mentioned, 
it was recognised as expedient to maintain the proportion between 
capital and liabilities. They knew that for the last ten years their 
customers’ balances had been increasing at the rate of 1,000,000/. 
per annum, last year the increase was 1,100,0002., and since Christ- 
mas they had inereased again. Keeping this in view, they had felt it 
necessary at once to issue an additional 15,000 shares. The reserve 
fund could, aceording to their Deed of Settlement, only be put at 
half the capital; their capital would after this issue amount to 
1.500,000/,, and the reserve fund 750,000/, From the way in which 
it is proposed to call up the new eapital, it would be seen that the 
profits would cover the calls, When this issue is ¢ mnpleted it 
will increase the stability of the bank. As to registration, the bank 
had been registered as an unlimited company under the Act of 
1862, and it was as well to explain to them, in order to remove a 
false impression that existed in the minds of some, that this did 
not alter the constitution of the company in any way; the liability 
remained unlimited as before, but it ceases one year after the death | 
of a shareholder, or after he parted with his shares. The accounts | 
were in such a state that he need not go into the details beyond 
stating that they showed they had 7,000,0002. available at any mo- 
ment; the bills under discount—the most profitable part of the 
company’s business —were 13,000,000/,; they had paid 122,000/, for 
interest to customers, 118,000/, for salaries, and had then left the 
respectable sum for dividing amongst the shareholders which he 
had already mentioned. He thought this was sufficient to show 
that their accounts were in a highly satisfactory condition. The 
increase of the balance showed a progress which must be satisfactory 
to them all. They had opened 5000 new accounts during the year, 

and.their shareholders now numbered nearly 8000. He concluded 
by formally moving the reception and adoption of the report and 
counts.—— Mr. W. CHAMPION JONEs seconded the resolution. 

A Proprieror enquired whether there were any unallotted shares ? . 

The CHAIRMAN said there were none whatever. There were two or three scrip 
shares which had not been brought in for registration, and if these were not brought 
in soon the directors would consider the desirability of forfeiting them for the be 
nefit of the shareholders generally. 

The report and accounts were then unanimously adopted, and upon the propo 
sition of the CHAIRMAN, Seconded by Mr. W. Nicot, a dividend of 10 percent. for 
the half-year was declared, leaving 25,917/. to carry forward. - 

The SECRETARY read the subjoined resolution relating to the proposed issue of 
shares referred to in the report, which was unanimously agreed to:—** That the 
15,000 shares in the share capital of the company already authorised be offered 
rateably amongst the proprietors who shall appear registered tn the books of the 
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company on March 31 next, such shares to be fssued at a premium of 10/. per 
share, and on the following terms and conditions-—1. That payments be made as 
follow :—7d. 10s. per share on June 1, 1874; 7/, 1@s, per share on Dec. 1, 1874; 7/. 10s. 
on June 1, 1875; and 7. 10s. on Dee. 1, 1875.—2. That 5/. of each payment shall be 
on account of capital, and the remaining 2/. 10s. of each payment shall be taken on 
account of the premium and added to the reserve fund.—3. That such payments, 
both on account of capital and of premium, shall bear interest after the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum until Dee. 31, 1875, payable as hereinafter mentioned, from which 
date the payments on account of capital only shall be entitled to reeeive dividends 
after the same rate as the other capital stock of thecompany.—4. That instalments 
in arrear shall be charged with interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, to be 
paid with such instalments.—5. That any instalment paid in anticipation shall not 
be entitled to interest until the date when such instalment becomes payable.—- 
6. That the holder of scrip certiticates (the instalments due thereon having been 
prid) shall be entitled to receive in respect of each siiare—On March 1, 1575, the 
sum of 5s,, and on March 1, 1876, the sum of 1/., being interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum,—7. That on March 1, 1876, the scrip certificates (all payments 
thereon having been made) shall be brought in for registration, when a certificate 
for the relative number of shares shall be given inexchange, in favour of the person 
whose name in full, quality, and address shall be subseribed upon them, on the 
same being lodged at the London and County Bank, 21, Lombard street, and the 
Deed of Settlement of the company being signed.” 

Upon the proposition of Mr. W. Campion Jones, seconded by Mr. W. Nicon, 
the retiring directors (Messrs. T. 8. Cowie, F. Francis, and F. Harrison) were re- 
elected. And upon the proposition of Mr. Mungo McGroraGr, seconded by Mr. 
DurrFieip, Messrs. W. Norman, R. H. Swain, and Stephen Symonds (the latter in 
the place of the late Mv. Jardine) were appointed auditors. 

Mr. W. Crampion JONES proposed a vote of thanks to both the general managers 
and to the officers of the bank generally, and, in seconding the resolution, the CHatr- 
MAN mentioned that they had under consideration the establishment of a provident 
and superanuation fund for the officers of the bank when, from age or other 
causes, they might be unable to continue those services.—The vote was carried with 
acclamation. 

Mr. M'Krwan, on behalf of himself and the other officers of the bank, said that 
it gave him the greatest possible pleasure to tender their warmest thanks for the 
kind and generous manner in which the vote had been accepted. They had heard 
from the Chairman how their business was progressing, and with that progress 
they had a steady accession of profit. They had favourably received the reference 
to the premises account, and he might explain that they had not been in the habit 
of commencing a bank with large business premises, but they had waited to see 
whether they had sucha hold gp the district as would justify an outlay on premises 
account, and he thought that ho one could charge the directors with lavishness in 
that direction, The announcement of the Chairman that the directors would at 
the next meeting be able to bring before them a scheme for superanuation was 
one which he though they might all be congratulated upon. He thought that when 
men had spent the best years of their life in their service they were entitled to such 
consideration, and he knew no way in which the interest of the officers could be 
more closely bound up with the interests of the bank. 

Upon the proposition of Mr, Rosr, seconded by Mr. WATKINS, a unanimous vote 
of thanks was given to the Chairman and directors and duly acknowledged, 

The meeting then separated. 








TECOMA SILVER MINING COMPANY, 

A general meeting of shareholders was held at the London Tavern, 
on Monday, Sir ALEXANDER MALET in the chair. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting; and the 
report of the directors, 

The CHAIRMAN said his first object in appearing before the share- 
holders was to repudiate and emphatically deny in the strongest 
terms that language could convey that there had been any under- 
standing or bargain between the board and the vendors, by which 
they gained any appreciable advantage to themselves—that he most 
unequivocally denied. On March 27, Mr. Nicholas M. Maxwell took 
charge of the Tecoma Mines, the directors having no doubt that under 
his management the property would be efficiently worked; but cer- 
tain laxities in not sending home accounts and deficiencies in organic 
regulations, induced the board to send out Capt. Forbes as supervisor 
of the mines, hoping that by concurrent and harmonious action those 
two gentlemen would have produced the most favourable results. 
Mr. Maxwell had told them that 15,0002, would amply suifice for all 
the purposes of the mines, but 18,0002. had been sent out when Capt. 
Forbes undertook the supervision. Capt. Forbes did not make any 
report to the board in any way impugning or rebutting the terms in 
Mr. Maxwell’s original report upon which the property was acquired, 
and which was appended to the prospectus. He would ask the secre- 
tary to read the first letter from Capt. Forbes, dated May 4, 1873, 

The SecreTARy read the letter, as follows :— 

Wells Furgo's, Salt Lake, May 4, 1873.—To-day I received from your secretary a 
copy of a letter addressed by the board to Mr. Maxwell, dated the 8th ultimo, to 
gether with copies of two telegrams, the one sent by Mr. Maxwell to the board, an 
the other by the board to Mr. Maxwell. On April 29, wishing to communicate on 
an important subject with the board, and having no cipher, I wired in cipher to 
my brother, Major Forbes, who conducts my office, 44, Charing-cross. = Tell Gole, 
49, Lime-street, must have all remaining Tecoma dollars remitted by wire to Wells 
Fargo.” I have by this mail written an unofficial letter to that gentleman, who is 
one of your directors, entering into the subject. My reason for asking for all 
Tecoma funds was not the necessity of their immediate expenditure, but the neces- 
sity of the strengthening my position with the bankers of the various companies 
which Tam hereto represent. Tecoma is developing well, and rich ore being found ; 
140 tons have been sent to the smelting works at Truckee, and I hope to be able to 
keep up a supply at the rate of 300 to 400 tons a month, Towards the end of the 
month we ought to be producing bullion, when I shall push development, and crowd 
the work generally. Assays of ore from this mine have proved so rich, that I for 
bear to mention them for fear of causing hopes which may not. be realised in the 
long run, preferring the safer test of the value of bullion of which you will have 
due information. Owing to greater pressure of business at Flagstaff and Last 
Chance, [ have been unable to visit Tecoma, or spare Mr. Maxwell, but shall do so 
as soon as I can, and spare no effort to get the mine into a dividend-paying shape. 
In the meantime the company have good agents to look after their interests in Mr. 
Grey and Mr. Wessels. They are fully supplied with all necessary stores, and the 
furnaces will commence running as soon as the necessary supply of ore is laid down. 
—C. Fornes. 

The CHAIRMAN said that letter was written from hearsay, and 
before Capt. Forbes had visited the mine. Te would now ask the 
secretary to read Mr. Maxwell’s letter of May 15, and also Capt. 
Forbes’ of May 20 and 28. 

The SECRETARY read the letters, as follows: 

Plagstaf? Furnaces, May 15, 1873.—Enelosed I beg to hand you our mine agent's 
report, by which you will see that we are proceeding rapidly with the development 
of the mines, which are producing some very high grade ores. | We have shipped 
100 tons of ore to the furnaces (but only 58 tons has as yet arrived), and shall con 
tinue to ship as fast as possible. The works are all ready to commence smelting 
this day, but I telegraphed to them not to start until they have at least 150 tons in 
hand, soas to provide against any irregularity or delay hereafter in the trans- 
mission of the ores from the mines, I expeet that on Monday, at the latest, 
the furnaces will be started. You will be pleased to see by the agent's report 
that the ores are running very high in silver and gold, thus bringing down 
cost of production in regard to value to a very low figure. We are burning char- 
coal extensively, and accumulating large supplies. All our buildings are now com- 
pleted, with the exception of a boarding-house for the men at Truckee, and when 
this is finished our construction account will be closed. In a few days I will for 
ward you full accounts made up to as lute a date as possible: everything has been 
paid for, and have a fair balince on hand for proceeding with the development of 
the mines, which will be pushed with the utmost vigour, and Tam sanguine that 
the property will prove of great value. I hope to be able to advise vou very shortly 
that United States patents have been issued. It is only now a matter of course, as 
no opposition can be male.—Nicn. M. MAXWELL, Superintendent. 

Tecoma, May 13.—We have shipped two carloads of ore to-day, and shall ship 
one to-morrow, and hope to ship one each day, We shipped about 6 tons of Glad 
son ore to-day. Green has started his assaying furnace, and made four assays 
from North Drift first line Discovery shaft. Assay No. 1—silver, $975°54; gold, 
43°85 —S101030; No. 2, $8560°25; No. 3, S176°S4; No. 4, 8184-65, The se ussays were 
made from ore taken from several different parts of the drift.—Jomuy Gray. 

Virg lia 1873.—L visited the Tecoma property on the 17th, and 
found your manager, Mr. Grey, pushing its development with 45 men. Substan 
tial buildings have been erected, and all requisite supplies furnished, The Shanley | 
has been more developed than the other locations, and a shaft sunk 87 feet, at the 
bottom of which levels, 45 feet in length, have been run right and left, exposing a 
body of ore which may be safely estimated at 600 tons, the vein being on anaverag? 
5 feet wide in the southern level. [saw them break into a large bonanza 25 ft. in 
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diameter; this L ordered to be opened up at once, against my return on the 20th inst. 
On the Lumsden vein a shaft has been sunk 50 ft. with good indications, A tunnel 
has been run 58 ft, which will interseet both lodes at the Shanley at a depth of 
243 feet. On the Gladstone vein a shaft has been sunk 81 feet, but the ore is not of 
ahigh grade. On the orbit but little work has been done. My present intention 
is to push the work on the Shanley and Lumsden, and get out 600 tons of ore, and 
thereby prove its value, and place myself in funds. They are shipping 10 tons per 
day to the smelting works at Truckee ; I have ordered this to be increased to 20, and 
make the necessary arrangements for transport. On the 19th instant I arrived at 
Truckee, and inspected the smelting works; they are ready for smelting, and are 
convenient aml commodious, and fuel is cheap, and the only drawback is the dis 
tance from Salt Lake, whereby control is rendered difficult. I have ordered the 
purchase of 200 tons of outside ore, as a good business may be done in this way | 
when we have not sufficient ore of our own to keep the furnaces going. On my | 
return to Salt Lake, on the 25th, I shall have made a second visit to the property, | 
and had my assays of ore made, when I shall be able to report more fully on its 
merits than it is possible to do after one visit. The real test will, however, be in 
the amount and value of the 600 tons of ore, which I propose to smelt at once. As 
to-night will be the only night I shall have’had in bed during this week, and as Lam 
writing against time and under difficulties, I trust you will see that a detailed 
account of your properties will be more advantageously given on my return to 
Granite, to which address send all letters, &c., in future.—C. FoRBES. 





had developed on the 25th to 45ft. in length, 27ft. in breadth, and 35 ft. in depth 
atone end. The extent of this deposit cannot be known for some time, the mine 
being so little opened up that there is no room for a large force of men, and all the 
| hoisting having to be done by one shaft; in fact, until the tunnel gets in, about 
Sept. 1, no large results can be looked for. At present the daily shipment for 
; Tuckee averages 10 to 12 tons, and on the 26th 160 tons had been forwarded. The 
Lumsden shaft is still sinking; though 2 tons of good ore have been taken out, no 
body of ore has been found. The tunnel is progressing, but the rock is hard. 3 
have ordered all other work here to be discontinued. I found 57 men employed 

which number will be reduced, as there is no room for them to work yet. I found 
an exhorbitant contract for hauling of $8 per ton, which I have reduced to $5 and 
hope to get it lower still; you will see that as it costs at present $18 to convey the 
ore from the mine to the furnaces at Truckee, none but rich ore will pay to ship. 
All the buildings that have been erected are good and substantial, The Truckee 
furnaces I found in good order, and ready for smelting. I have ordered them to 
commence on June 15, by which time there will be 300 tons of outside ore to flux 
them with. As the purchased or@&vill be rich in silver and lead, a good profit 
ought to be made on this account. And there is no doubt that the Truckee fur- 
naces ought to produce a good revenue out of this source alone, if the smelter isan 
honest and cipable man, which in this country is not easily found, especially when 
he is at such a distance from control.—C. Forners, 

The CHArRMAN said the shareholders would see that Capt. Forbes 
inno way impugned the statementsin the prospectus, or said one word 
in disparagement of it, except that he stated there were only 600 
tons of ore instead of about six times as much, as calculated by Mr. 
Maxwell. As neither of these servants of the company were present. 

4 Pi toa > 
he (the Chairman) was reluctant to say a word against them as to 
whether they had put forward facts, so that he must leave the share- 
holders to draw their own conclusions, The report contained two 
telegrams, which created an impression not justified by results: but 
there was another telegram he could bring under the notice of the 
meeting—that received by Capt. Forbes’ brother on July 21, and it 
was important to recollect that this telegram was received after the 
reports had been made by Capt. Forbes, and when the shares were 
beginning to fall in the market.’ The telegram referred to was in 
the following words :— 

«* All d——d nonsence. Flagstaff netting 600 daily: Last Chance, 1700 tons 
good ore on hand. Tecoma rapidly developing. You all seem mad. Send no 
mare telegrams—will not decipher. Do not go to the city again. Muke this 
public. 
On July 16 Capt. Forbes had written to say that Mr. Maxwell was 
overworked, and that it was desirable a new superintendent should 
be appointed at Tecoma, upon which the directors selected Mr. St. 
Stephens. They had been accused of receiving information of the 
falling off in the mine and withholding it. Now, Mr. Maxwell’s 
letter, written on July 9, did not come to hand till July 29, when the 
directors deemed it their duty to write to Capt. Forbes, as the superior 
officer of the mine, for an expianation. Capt. Forbes’ replies did 
not reach the directors till Sept. 7; a delay then took place, the di- 
rectors hoping to receive Mr. St. Stephens’ detailed and thorough 
report. Upon its receipt it was found that although he gave a very 
different value, and he (the Chairman) was much more inclined to 
lean to the opinion of Mr. St. Stephens, yet he had always considered 
the property a valuable one. Te need not here go into any expla- 
nation about the ore bodies in the limestone formation giving dif- 
ferent results, wishing more particularly to deal with the facts be- 
fore them. Mr. St.Stephens required funds, and asked for 20002., in- 
creased to 30002, and then a total of 50007. They thought they could 
apply in no quarter so naturally as to Mr. Davis, the active agent in 
bringing the mine before the public. It was incumbent on the part of 
Mr. Davis to assist the board, and that gentleman advanced the sums 
required at an interest of 6 per cent., but being of the opinion the 
management had been extravagant, Mr. Davis made it a condition 
the administration of the funds and the working of the mine should 
be placed in the hands of a gentleman—Mr. Patrick—in whom he 
had the greatest confidence. Unscrupulous statements had been 
made by persons ignorant of the facts, that the mine had been mort- 
gaged, or absolutely made over to Mr. Davis, which were totally 
untrue. Mr. Davis was to be repaid out of the net profits of the 
mine. Ie (the Chairman) much regretted that Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Patrick were not present. Letters had been received from Mr. Pa- 
trick to the effect that Mr. Davis, being too unwell to write himsel{® 
wished the meeting to be put off until he couldattend. Tlehad un- 
derstood that in a low paper his character had been attacked, and 
contained insane malevolence, with the view, no doubt, of bringing 
into notice the obscure paper. Tis ability and judgment might be 
found fault with in reposing such confidence in the officers of the 
company, but no man should question his good faith. (Hear, hear.) 
Personally he had lost considerably in this enterprise. Neither he 
nor any member of his family had trafficked in the shares—they 
stood to lose or win. The share list would show he had been no 
trafficker in the shares, and no man should say he had dishonoured 
the name he bore, (Hear, hear.) Ie then moved that the report 
and balance-sheet be received and adopted. 

Mr. FraMEs (a director) secorded the proposition. 

Mr. MAITLAND (a director) said the Chairman had stated what he 
fully believed, but as shown by his (Mr. Maitland’s) letter in the 
Mining Journal of last week, he was at issue with his colleagues with 
reference to the part of the report which alluded to the agreement 
with Mr. Davis. (He then read the letter referred to.) He stated 
that up to the present time the board had received from Mr. Davis 
only 200/, It was of importance that they should thoroughly under- 
stand matters. It was the common-sense practice of companies who 
had got into difficulties to adopt one course—that is, the shareholders 
should name a committee among themselves. (Ilear, hear.) The 
whole of his colleagues were perfectly willing and desirous, for their 
own credit and for the benefit of the shareholders, that a committee 
should be appointed. There was nothing whatever to conceal, and 
therefore he would propose, as an amendment, that a committee of 
shareholders be appointed to enquire into the present position of the 
company, and ali the circumstances connected with it since its for- 
imation, to have power to examine all books, documents, papers, and 
accounts, obtain all the information they may deem necessary, and 
report as early as possible to an adjourned meeting, Mr. BURNAND 
seconded the amendment. 

Mr. CreMontnt said the position of their Chairman to-day must be most morti- 
fying toan Englishman. When he found that the directors, instead of calling the 
shareholders together when funds were required, had pledged the company’s pro- 
perty, he really felt astounded that such men could be found. Such men were 
totally unfit for their position as directors, He held in his hand proxies from se- 
veral shareholders, who felt confident he would do the best for their interest ae- 
cording to his ability; and, as their representative, he said the least the board could 
do was to resign the management into the hands of the committee which he hoped 
would be appointed. : 

Mr. BurRNAND said the directors were answerable for the statements in the pro- 
spectus. They were now with 1/. at their bankers, out of a subscribed sum of 
300,000/. One of the instructions of the committee should be to proceed against 
the vendor. 2 

Mr. J. H. W1ttock said there was not a man in that room who would have sub- 
scribed for a single share had it not been for the once-honoured name of their Chair- 
man. (He then proceeded with a long statement, in which he used some strong 
terms, which we refrain from publishing from a wholesome fear of the law of libel. 
He stated at a subsequent part of the meeting that, although he had been a consi- 
der whle loser, he at present held five shares.) 

Mr. Garver hoped that when this committee was appointed all the proceedir gs 
from the commencement of the company should be investigated. The sooner the 
directors were removed the better, but he should not move their responsibility. 
Mr. Surrers said he had taken some trouble with regard to this company. 
When he took shares he thought there might be some risk in finding ore, but did 
not think he was running any risk as to the 4on« fides of the enterprise, with the 
honoured name of their Chairman at its head. The foundation for starting the 
Tecoma was laid by speaking of Mr. Maxwell as an independent gentleman, 
whereas Mr, Maxwell was nothing of the kind—that is, if the term meant a gen- 
tleman of fortune and position. (Cries of ‘Time, time.”) He found that one of 
the dire: tors (Mr. Frames) had taken ten shares. 

Mr. ANDREW said he heard that Colonel Stanford said a few weeks since that the 
whole thing was a swindle. 








Colonel STANFORD said he had again and again stated the result had never jus- 
tified the report made by Mr. Maxwell. He (Colonel Stanford) had been as great 
a victim as anyone in becoming the promoter of the company. The property was 
introduced upon Mr. Maxwell's report, and he (Colonel Stanford) said that fact 
had not justified that report. 

A SHAREHOLDER: Who sold the property ?——Col. STANForD: Dr. M’Grath. 
ASHAREHOLDER: Did you get any of the purchase-money ?——Col. STANFORD : 
No, not one farthing. 

Mr. BALSTER said all these points would be investigated by the committee. 

Mr. T. G. TAYLOR thought it a great pity Mr. Maitland, the director who now 
proposed the appointment of a committee, had not found out that critical position 
of the company some months since. When Capt. Forbes was sending home tele- 





Fiagstaff Furnaces, May 28, 1873.—I returned here on the 26th inst. from Tecoma, 
and will now give you a more detailed account of that property. From numerous 
samples which I took on the 17th, and whieh T had assayed at V irginia City, I 
find that the ore in the Shanley ranges 310 to $3500, but the latter quality of ore is 
only found in handfuls, here and there. The lower grade ore, from about $20 to | 
$40, predominates, and, consequently all ore for shipment has to be picked, an | 
average of 2 to 3 tons of ore assaying over 2100, being obtained from every 10 tons 
of ore opened up. The ores generally carry a large proportion of gold, but are poor | 
in lead, which will necessitate the purchase of ore containing more. lead, in order | 
to smelt them. They ean be readily obtained all along the line of rail between Te- 
coma and Truckee. On the 17th a bonanza was found in the south drift, which 


grams ‘‘ You must all be mad in London—Tecoma is richest,” his shares were being 
sold. There must be a committee. 

A SHAREHOLDER suggested that the committee should have power to negociate 
with Mr. Davis with the view of recovering some portion of the purchase-money. 

A SHAREHOLDER: Was Col. Stanford a vendor or not ?——Col. Sranrorp: I 
will leave that to your committee to find out. 

A SHAREHOLDER: Who were the vendors ?—The CHAIRMAN: As faras I know, 
Dr. M’Grath, Col. Stanford, Mr. Davis, and the other names in the deed, a copy 
of which was in the office. 

Mr. GoLe said an official copy of the deed was at the office of the company, 
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-here it could be seen. Col. Stanford’s name was not in the deed.——After some 
a her discussion it was unanimously resolved that 
oe. 4. H. Burnand, J. H. Willock, T. Cremonini, A. Mackenzie, and C. C. 


Ly We ypointed the committee. 
sey wT ORBES suggested, as a consideration for the committee, that the whole of 
Cal + Forbes’s correspondence should be printed and forwarded tothe shareholders, 
) Phat they might be able to judge for themselves. | He (Major Forbes) would bear 
ger yense.—Mr. BurNAND seconded the proposition. 
the mira Sir LEorpoLpD HEATH said that, as a brother’s character had been called 
into question in his absence, he hoped the meeting would adopt the recommenda 


: ade by Major Forbes. 
tion mad HOLDER thought this meeting should not be made a party to any per- 
son: il question, the more especially as there were evideutly points at issue between 
the Chairman and Capt. Forbes. ‘ i 
The recommendation was adopted as an Instruction to the committee. 
Mr. T. G. TAYLOR asked when the board would take their fees : The Cratr- 
aw said when the shareholders had received a dividend of 12 per cent. the board 


sed to talk about fees. : ; 
aye of thanks having »een passed to the Chairman, the meeting was adjourned 


till March 3. 
LONDON AND CALIFORNIA MINING COMPANY. 


Ageneral meeting of shareholders was held at the Cannon-street 
Hotel, on Thursday,—Mr. C. Wrieur in the chair. ; 

Mr. SAUL (the secretary) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The report of the directors stated that the accounts were made up to Sept. 30 
Jast, which show a loss on the half-year's working of 10,6952. Os. od. Chis, added 
to the amount of loss shown by the previous report—15,049/, 16s.—miakes a total 
loss of 25,7442. 1#s. 9d. on the company’s operations since the purchase of the three 
mines.—Erie and Pennsylvaniv Mines: The directors deeply regret that the un- 
promising state of the Erie and Pennsylvania should have obliged them to sus- 
pend all work at those mines; but while it was proper to explore the mines tho- 
roughly, yet having done this, and there being 10 discoveries of ore made, it be- 
came evident that the time had arrived when, however reluctantly, the directors 
felt it their duty to stop all further expenditure in that direction, and to concen- 
trate their whole resources on the more promising Amador Mine, and it is hoped 
the shareholders will take the same view and approve of the course pursued, The 
work done at the Amador is about what was expected would be accomplished, and 
as the mines on this lode (the Mother Lode of Culifornia) are even more productive 
than ever, there still seems a reasonable hope that the company’s mine may ulti- 

‘ y prove remunerative. 
mh CHAIRMAN said he had been unexpectedly called upon to take 
the chair owing to Mr. Price haying been compelled to absent him- 
self from a death in his family. At this meeting there would be no 
necessity for saying a great deal upon the state of the company. It 
would be remembered that in February, 1873, a scheme was pro- 
posed, and atime taken for the completion of certain work which 
was necessary for the development of the mine. The time was 20 
months, and the money 30,000/, The time would not be reached till 
about September or October, and it was very likely there would be 
some difficulties which could not now be foreseen, so that the result 
of the working might not be known until this time twelve months, 
although it might ‘be known sooner. The loss up m the working 
during the last six months had been 10,0002, The board were very 
sorry to have to announce such a result, the more especially as the 
loss previous to that amounted to 15,000/., making the total loss to 
the company from the commencement 25,001 M. Since last meet- 
ing they had closed the Erie and Pennsylvania Mines, which had 
peen for a long time in a very unsatisfactory state. They were now 
devoting the whole of their strength upon the best mine--the Ama- 
dor. This step was not taken until after the mines had been tho- 
roughly examined by Mr. Johns, the superintendent of the Amador, 
and Mr. Clift, both of whom recommended that it would be better 
for the company to concentrate the whole of its efforts upon the 
Amador; therefore, after more or less correspondence with their 
agents, the board at last succeeded in closing those two mines. 
The right of way through Pennsylvania had been leased to a party 
who had struck a vein which could be reached better from the com- 
pany’s shafts than from any other point. They had entered into an 
agreement with the company for three years to keep the mine in 
good working order, so that they could, if they so determined, re- 
sume operations at Pennsylvania, With reference to the original 
Amador, he might mention that it was one of the mines on the 
“Mother Lode” of California, and the general opinion was that when 
the productive depth had been reached it would prove equally pro- 
ductive with the other mines situated upon that celebrated lode, 
and until then they could say very little about the Amador. In 
December 260 ft. had been sunk, leaving 140 ft. to complete the 
depth which they were endeavouring to attain to reach the ledge. 
The Hayward Amador was 600 ft. deep, where the quartz was richer 
than ever. There were 12 or 14 other mines upon the same lode very 
productive, which was a very excellent feature with reference to 
the Amador. They were not working in perfectly poor ground, for 
the district was auriferous. and Mr. Johns was doing all he could 
to discover the lode. The board had every confidence in Mr. Johns; 
therefore, they must pstiently wait results. Messrs. Cross and 
Co., the agents of the company, say in their report that— 

“The total quantity of ere crushed has been 449 tons, which yielded in bullion 

$8294°51, or an average of $15°47 per ton, which is more than sufficient to pay the 
cost of extraction ; and there are remaining on the dump 151 tons, which cannot, 
however, be milled until the winter rains set in, as there is no water available even 
for steam purposes.” ; ; 
With reference to the present condition of the mine, he might men- 
tion that the “clean-up” for December amounted to $5000, from $19 
rock, They had received a telegram that morning, which he could 
not say was very hopeful; it wasas follows:—‘t Amador Shaft, 9 ft. 
below seventh level, ground very hard, strong lode but poor, pros- 
pect better at north end of claim.” It was at that portion of the 
claim that they had always looked for the discovery of riches. 
Messrs. Cross and Co, say :— 

“ At the Amador Mine we still venture to entertain good hopes that in depthour 
expectations will be fulfilled, although the operations so far have been less en- 
couraging than could have been wished. Other mining enterprises have passed 
as dark and discouraging times as we have, and with prospects no more pro 
mising have attained great results; and that this company may do likewise is 
quite possible, and that such may be the ease is our earnest desire and aim.” 

He then referred to the leading items in the balance-sheet, enume- 
rating the loss resulting from the respective mines, adding that one 
could not help contrasting such unsatisfactory results with the re- 
ports of Messrs. Janin and Ashburner. One could scarcely compre- 
hend how gentlemen of great skill, with a reputation and thorough 
knowledge of the mining district, could ever have penned such a 
report as to have induced this cempany to have acquired the pro- 
perty, in which Mr. Janin estimated that the three mines would 
& profit of 76,8002. per annum. Perhaps the better the man the 
more likely was he to impose upon men; it could scarcely be con- 
ceived as possible that men in such a position could have penned 
such & report upon such a property as this. All he could say was 
that it was a most lamentable state of things. He believed that, 
notwithstanding this fact, their neighbours in California had as 
high an opinion of them as before; it might be that gentlemen who 
Could convert geese into swans were the parties whom they best liked ; 
however that might be, he understood that notwithstarding their 
untruthful report, Messrs. Janin and Ashburner’s reputation had not 
been affected in California. He then proceeded to enumerate the 
items of expenditure at the various mines for the six months ending 
Sept. 30, stating that Messrs. Cross and Co. had reduced their salary 
from 24000. to 12 )07., and Mr. Oliver from 720/. to 360/. per annum ; 
the London expenses amounted to 316/., including petty expenses, 
printing, stationery, salaries, and rent of office; the directors had 
not taken fees; and he did not think the London expenses could be 
Teduced to a smaller amount. He wished he could lay before them 
a better state of things; it was very curious the way in which this 
property was brought to theirnotice; there seemed to bea concurrence 
of fortunate circumstances for the vendors to pave the way for its 
Mtroduction upon the London market. The death of two partners 
mate it appeara very legitimate reason for offering it for sale; the 
Sierra Buttes then yielded more gold than before, which seemed tc 
throw'dust in their eyes to blind them as to the real state of things. 
a — at the organisation, it seemed Lo be perfectly safe, after the 
jon Ashba at Sierra Buttes, in taking the opinion of Messrs, Janin 
hope, enti r, but results had proved otherwise ; yet there was 
they could net nen they had reached the magic depth of 700 feet 
Mother | oh ; really say what would be the future of Amador. The 
would be « * tad been a good mother to many, and he hoped it 
succeed toy be the London and California Company. If they should 
next > nnd gel ting a little better ore they would go through the 
in the seems is without so much loss as the serious one embraced 
away L rrenenese gg at all events, no money would be frittered 
velope the me y, while every endeavour would be made to de- 

> Mine in a satisfactory manner. The good faith of the 





MAN 








| two-thirds of the entire stock of the company, Which represented 
no less than 280,000/.; he believed none of them had sold their 


do anything they possibly could to help them. 
‘exceedingly irritating for a respectable body of gentlemen to be 
made the dupes of designing men, no one would be more pleased 
than the directors if at the end of the next six months they weve 


Some discussion took place in which Mr. Surgey, Mr. Greaves, Mr. Berstheil, 
Mr. Bolton, and others took part. 

The report and balance-sheet were received and adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 





WESTERN ANDES MINING COMPANY. 
The first meeting of shareholders was held at the oflices, King- 
street, Cheapside, on Saturday,—Mr. BRANDON in the chair. 
Mr. T. Jervis (the secretary) read the notice calling the meeting, 
and the directors’ report was taken as read. 


meeting because they were bound to do so by the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, otherwise they would have preferred leaving it until one 
year after the company had been in possession of the mine, in 
order that they might lay before the shareholders a full statement 
of the expenditure, and show the profits which had been derived. 


give them any details. The company had been in possession of the 
mines only seven months, and as those mines were thousands of 
miles away, the directors were not in a position to lay full accounts 
before the shareholders. He would make one remark with respect 
toa circular which had been issued by some gentlemen; although, no doubt, that 
circular was issued with the very best intentions, yet the directors felt them 
selves bound, unwillingly, to repudiate it. Under the circumstances, the dl 
rectors could only say that it was very well intentioned, no doubt, but sometimes 
zeal overstepped discretion, and they would, therefore, pass it over. (Hear, hear.) 
They would see that the product up to September, free of cost, was 9017/.; he 
might supplement that by the October and November returns, October showed 
a product, free of cost, of 16342., and November 2052/. The agent stated that there 
were two small sums not accounted for in July, amounting to 91/., so that brought 
out the total product, free of cost, of 12,795/. for the seven montis. The vendor 
guaranteed 15,000/, a-year of product, free of cost, but if the product conti 
nued at the same rate as it had done up tothe present time it would amount to 
over 20,000/., which was equal to about 2414 per cent. on the eapital. (Cheers.) 
There was the cost of the formation of the company, law expenses, advertising, 
and so on, which amounted to 1646/., leaving 11,148/. after deducting that sum. 
There were the current expenses for a period, in fact, of 13 months, for the com 
pany had been formed 13 months, which amounted to 202/., leaving 10,947/,; the 
| directors had paid dividend and interest to the 24th of this month, which amounted 
to 544/., so they had absolutely earned within seven months 5303/. over and above 
the dividend of 12 per cent., which the shareholders would have to decide what to 
do with. (Cheers.) He had made a ealeulation that, supposing this average were 
continued, and the directors had every reason to suppose it would continue, and 
the two last months of October and November pretty well showed that they were 
right in their anticipation; supposing that was so, that would yield, after de- 
ducting every cost which could come against it, 4182/. more, leaving at the end of 
the year 9485/., or equal to about 12s. 6d. per share beyond the 12 percent. (Hear, 
hear.) He moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. MIcHAEL seconded the resolution. 

A SHAREHOLDER said he did not wish to raise any acrimonious discussion, but 
he should like to know whether the circular was sent out by friends or foes ? 

The CHAIRMAN said it was not sent out with the Knowledge or authority of the 
directors, He believed it was set out by some persons having a great interest in 
the mine, but the direciors did not want those persons to state what they them 
selves wished to state to theshareholders. The directors would be able at the next 
meeting to give further particulars on the subject. 

The resolution was then pnt and carried. 

The meeting was then made special for the purpose of electing trustees. 








rectors and the other on behalf of the shareholders. He had himself been nomi- 
nated a trustee on behalf of the directors, and Mr. Oldenshaw was proposed on 
the part of the shareholders. 


Brandon and Mr. Oldenshaw as trustees was confirmed. 
On the motion of Mr. Dawson a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Chair- 
man and directors, and the meeting broke up. 


IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN COLLIERIES., 


An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at 22, 
Queen Victoria-street, on Wednesday, for the purpose of sanctioning, 
if thought proper, by special resolution, the issue of 3000 of the shares 
of 5/. each, being part of the original shares unissued, as 15 per cent. 
first preference shares; and for the purpose of considering, and, if 
approved, authorising, an agreement between the company and one 
of the directors for the supply of floating stock; and to pass such 
special resolutions as may be deemed necessary to vary the Articles 
of Association, to enable such director to enter into the said agree- 
ment, Lord BrnGHaM in the chair. 

Mr. Davin L. DuvAL (the secretary) read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN said that at the last general meeting the directors 
pointed out the necessity of issuing the remainder of the unissued 
capital (25,000/.), when a committee of shareholders was appointed 
to meet the board, to consult with them as to the best way to issue 
it. After some deliberation the committee proposed these terms— 
to issue 15,0002, in debentures bearing 10 per cent. interest, with the 
option of conversion into ordinary shares within five years, during 
which period they were to be payable. The committee were prepared 
to at once guarantee 5000/. of the proposed issue, provided they had 
the option of taking up the remainder during a stipulated period ; 
upon the completion of the arrangement they would require three 
seats at the board, and one of them being the brother of the eom- 
pany’s agent in Brazil the terms could not be accepted without ap- 
pealing to the shareholders, A letter was subsequently received from 
the committee, to the effect that as it was probable the terms would 
not be accepted the offer must be considered as withdrawn, and Mr. 
Goodsall suggested that the board should prepare another scheme for 





meeting of sharcholders. 
| the result was that they decided upon recommending the issuefof pre- 
ference shares, bearing 15 per cent. interest. They did not issue a 
| prospectus, in consequence of having received a very satisfactory 
letter from Mr. Johnson, dated Nov. 19; but they found that the ea- 
pital could not be obtained without first obtaining the sanction of 
shareholders. It was now proposed to raise the capital by prefer- 
ence shares, bearing 14 per cent. interest. In the present condition 
| of the collieries it was quite indispensable they should haye a float- 
{ing stock. The last advices from Mr. Johnson stated that he had been 
| unable to satisfactorily progress with the works, because he had no 
| floating stock nor working capital. One of the directors, Mr. Bower, 
| had made an offer to provide floating stock, which the board eonsi- 
dered could not fail to be advantageous, because the steam-tug and 
| barges could be offered at once. It was proposed to have in the first 
| instance one steam-tug and four iron barges, earrying 40 tons each. 
| Of course, it would be preferable for the sharehalders to subseribe 
| the necessary capital, and themselves purchase the floating stock. 
It was now for the meeting to decide whether they would sanction 
such an arrangement or not. He then moved that the directors should 
be authorised to issue as preference shares such number, not exceed- 


bear a preferential dividend not exceeding 15 per cent., payable out 
of the tirst net profits or annual income of the company. 

Mr. Laity seconded the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to a question, stated the preference shares could in no 
way interfere with the debentures, as they were the first mortgage. 

Mr. Ross (a director) explained that the reason the board wished to be authorised 
to issue preference shares to the amount of 25,000/. was this—if only 15,000/. were 
authorised the amount could not be altered if at any time that further amount 
should become necessary. If the colliery satisfactorily progressed hereafter it 
would be to their interest to pay off the debentures—the holders had only the right 
to exchange into ordinary shares, and of course the directors would never dream of 
giving them preference shares. Supposing the colliery were brought into a satis- 
factory state, the remainder of the unissued capital could be issued, and the deben- 


to pay off the debentures if a favourable opportunity arose. 

A SHAREHOLDER said that would be merely altering a temporary into a perma 
nent charge, as the debentures could be paid off upon six months’ notioe. 

A SHAREHOLDER said, as a lawyer, he considered they should have power to pay 
off the debentures with preference shares, but it was not necessary they should bear 
so large an interest as 15 per cent.; the object was they should run pari passu, and 
that one should not have the advantage over the other. He could see no objection 
to the proposition. 

Mr. Lairy said that the last letter from the colliery, dated November, stated 


output for the month would be 600 tons, but he complained he had no means of 
conveying the coal, nor any working capital. There was no question about the 





Jira » 
“iectors was shown by the fact that they and their friends held 


able to announce the Amador had been proved to be a paying mine. | 


The CHAIRMAN said that the directors had called the present | 


He thought, however, that he could tell them pretty well what the | 
accounts up to the present time would show, although he could not | 


The CHAIRMAN said two trustees had to be appointed—one on behalf of the di- | 


On the motion of Mr. Loup, seconded by Mr. BrrnaGr, the election of Mr. | 





| 


| 








that 20 to 25 tons of coal were being raised daily, and Mr. Johnson hoped that the | 


tures paid off—that was the only and sole intention of tire additional 10,000/., simply | property really was valuable. 
| seemed to be the centre of a nucleus of important industrial enter- 
| prises, and, therefore, must besuccessful. He concluded by formally 
| moving the reception and adoption of the report and accounts and 


were 11 galleries at work. He (Mr. Laity) was quite satistied it only required 
management to ensure success, but it was of no use without good management. 
Including the purchase-money, they had expended nearly 80,000/., and it seemed 








} 


shares, he was sure every member of the board deeply sympathised | preposterous for the want of "10,0007. to let the property slip out of their hands: 
with the whole of the shareholders, and would only be too happy to | i 
Although it was 


45,0007, had been expended in stock, &e., tramways, locomotives, winding-engines, 
&e., it only required first-class energetic management, to ensure which it was pro- 
posed to supersede Mr. Johnson, as they had another managerin view. As to Mr. 
| Bower's proposition, it was to the effect that he would send out at onee four iron 
| barges and one steam-tug at his own expense, upon the condition he should be paip 

so much per annum for six years, but if the company should raise capital upon 
| these preference shares they would have the power to purchase the barges. The 
only advantage of the offer was that the much needed floating stock would be sent 
out at once, and proceed to business. Mr. Bower offered these at 2500/. a-year 
upon the redemption principle, and to advance 7500/.—the steam tug was to be 
| 20-horse power, and ‘ouriron barges of 40 tonseach. Mr. Bower made the offerin 
the interest of the company. He (Mr. Laity) had had several estimates from 
different shipbuilders, but Mr. Bower's offer was much below any of them. Their 
coal had realised 87 to 40 milreis per ton, and the price was now higher. It was 
| found that the coal improvedin depth. If the offer were accepted two barges could 

be built and sent out in two months. 

Capt. FowLrr read extracts from a translation of an article which had appeared 

in a local paper, which contirmed the statements of the manager. 
| After some further diseussion the resolution was put and carried, as also one 
altering the Articles of Association to enable the directors to aecept the offer of Mr. 
Bower, the full terms of which will be submitted to a special meeting, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 


THE MOLD-ARGOED COLLIERY COMPANY. 


The second annual general meeting of shareholders was held at 
the company’s offices, Fenchurch-street, on Monday, 
Mr. Fk. Bennocu in the chair. 
Mr. II. R. Duke (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
|meeting and the report of the directors, together with the state- 
ment of account, showing a profit on the year’s trade account of 

24052, 11s, 2d., an available cash balance of L761/. 12s. 5d., and a ba- 
| lance to be carried forward on profit and lossaccount (after payment 
jof the proposed dividend of 10 per cent.) of 106/, 16s, 3d, were 
submitted, 

The directors report that the amount of coal raised during the year was 14,281 
tons, realising 88548/. 12s. 4d., and, after deducting wages, rovalty,saliries, directors’ 
remuneration, railway cirriage, wagon hire, and other expenses, there remains, 
with the 1138/. 5s, 1d. brought forward from 1872, a balanee of 2806/. lds. 83d., out of 
which the d tors recommended thata dividend of 10 percent. be declared, which 
will absort OO. (less interest at the same rate on amounts paid on shares after 
Jan. 1, 1873, until date of payment), and that the balance be earried forward to the 
credit of next year’s account. The work accomplished during the past vear has 
been the sinking of both pits to the Main coal, the opening out of the Holliin seam, 
the completion of railway from the pit’s mouth tothe London and North-Western 
line at Mold Station, the addition of sundry items of necessary machinery, plant, 
and buildings, and ether matters incidental tothe development of the colliery. The 
whole of the coal won and sold during the year has been extracted from the Hollin 
seam; drivings have, however, now been commenced in the Main coal, which is 
upwards of 7 ft. in thickness, and of excellent quality, so that workings will be ear- 
ried on simultaneously in the two seams. The present daily output from the 
| Hollin is about 120 tons, which will be gradually inereased to 150 tons, and will be 
} augmented by about 50 tons from the Main scam, so that an output of 1000 tons a@ 
| week may be shortly looked for. A market is readily found for the coal, locally 
| and otherwise, the present price for screened being los. a ton at the pit. The cosa 
| of development generally, and of the railway and cart-road in partieulir, has some- 

what exceeded the estimate of the directors, and they propose, therefore, asking 
| the consent of the shareholders to an issue of 2000 new shares of 5/. each (to be 
| 
| 
| 










first offered to existing proprietors pro rata), which will increase the eapital of 
the company to 85,000/, The issue of this further capital is rendered the more ne- 
cessary from the fact that in consequence of the scarcity of house accommodation 
for the men in the town of Mold the directors have secured an eligible piece of 
freehold land close to the colliery for the construction of from 25 to 40 cottages, 
| which will be eagerly taken by the men, and, in addition to other beneticial results, 
| will, it is estimated, return at least 10 per cent. on the outlay. Now that the de- 
velopment of the colliery has been so far completed, the erpital account will, with 
but few exceptions, be closed, and the directors are convineed that henceforward 
their most sanguine expectations as to protit will be realised, 
| The CHAIRMAN said that,in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, he would mention some few matters connected with 
the company, which had now been in existence for two years. The 
| accounts showed the result of the working of the company, and they 
would see that all the share capital had been paid up, and that much 
| work had been done in the development of the company. They had 
| established almost every matter necessary for the successful work- 
ing of the concern,and many of the items were large ones; the rail- 
way was completed, they had got to the Main coal, erected new en- 
gine, purchased new boiler, enlarged their brick tield, and they had 
made a junction with the North-Western Company’s railway at Mold, 
so that they could now fill their wagons (they have at present 30, 
and will shortly increase the number to 50) at their pits, and send 
their coal to any part of the kingdom. This was almost an unpa- 
ralleled success, but they were enabled last year to make such good 
progress owing to the exceptionally high price of coal. They had 
been enabled to give them 24 per cent. dividend last year, and this 
year they recommended the payment of 10 per cent. Yet hitherto 
their workings had been confined to the drifts going southward and 
northward, and working only for the laying open of the coal, in 
order to enable them to obtain the whole seam without waste in 
working back. In carrying on their operations they had had some 
anxiety, as at one end of the property to the rise they were aware 
that there existed old workings which were filled with water. As 
they approached these old workings the men were naturally most 
anxious for their own safety, especially as the workings mentioned 
had been stopped by an inundation, by which some 80 lives were 
lost—the consequence of this was that the progress was slow for 
some time; now, however, the old workings had been tapped and 
the water drained off, the men celebrating the event by the hoisting 
of flags and general rejoicing. Theiroutput of coal was at onee ins 
creased from 50 or 60 tons per day to 100 or 120 tons per day, and 
he did not doubt that before Midsummer they would have an out- 
put of 1000 tons per week, which would be further increased when 
they got to the Cannel. It was a very favourable and exceptional 
case for a colliery to pay,as this had done, a dividend in the first year 
| of working, and for the past year they proposer a dividend of 10 par 
|cent. Asforthe future their hopes remained undiminished; their fixed 
| expenses would be the same, and their returns larger, so that their 





raising the necessary additional capital, for submission to a special | profits wguld probably approach 20 percent. In that event, it would 
The directors reconsidered the matter, and | je propo#d to apply all beyord the 10 percent. to the creation of a 


redemption fund, so as to pay back the capital in a fixed number of 
years. Ie then showed a plan of the workings, and explained that 
they intended to use quarter by quarter a different coloured ink, so 
that the amount of work done during any given period could be seen 
at a glance. The Main coal had exceeded their expectations, for not 
only had it been found to be the best in the neighbourhood, but it 
was a foot thicker than they anticipated, being 7 ft. thick. They 
had remodelled the whole of their offices at the mine: they hadnow 
ood stables, smiths’ shops, &c., and were also providing cottages 
for the men, as their having to walk three or four miles to their 
work was found to be very inconvenient, and to seriously interfere 
with the supply of labour at the colliery. The company had, there- 
fore, secured a piece of freehold land close to Mold and to the colliery 
large enough to build 25 or 80 cottages. Although it had frequently 
been stated to the contrary, they found that every attention which 
they gave to the comfort of the men was fully returned; they found 
that the more they did for the men the more the men would do for 
them. In their brickworks they had an abundance of clay, and were 
thus able to make all the bricks required for sinking, as well as for the 
surface works. With regard to the disposal of the coal they got all 





ing 5000, of the original share capital now remaining unissued, to | the cream of the land sales, and, in consequence of having made their 


own road, they had the further advantage of having no toll between 
the pits and Mold. They had Mr. Boosie as their general engineer 
and manager, and in him they had a thoroughly competent man 
and it was gratifying to find that great satisfaction was felt with 
him both by employers and men; for, as usual, when there was sym- 


| pathy between the employers and the men matters always go on 


smoothly. He congratulated the shareholders in possessing a pro- 
perty at once so compact and so valuable, for when they saw other 
companies with much larger capital promising only the same out- 
put as they were actually getting there could be no doubt that their 
Looking round everywhere, they 


the declaration of a dividend of 10 per cent., payable on March 14 
Mr. 8. Waccort, C.M.G., seconded the resolution, remarking that, asa holder 
of — —— we te quite satisfied with the enterprise. He visited the colliery 
underground not long ago in company wi » Chairman, ; 4 srfeotly : 
per pe ped pe ls he —' ~tag Chairman, and was perfectly satis- 
Mr. ANDREWS observed that the Chairman stated last year that the output was 
50 tons per day, and from the figures now put before them it appeared that the 
average for the past year had been but 50 tons per day. He would ask why it ha@ 


coal, The original shaft was half a mile distant from the present one, and there | not been increased, seeing all the inducement there had been in the shape of high 
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prices for coal, especially as they could not expect another 1873 for coal prices. As 
to the new capital which it was proposed to raise, he would suggest that enter ype of 
creating new shares, they should issue debentures at a fair rate of interest, 

6 or 7 per cent., Which could be paid off as they thought desirable. He was pinnae = 
to hear the Chairman speak of the creation of a redemption fund, as the better 
provision made for that the better their property would stand, He thought, too, 
that the brick account and the coal account should be kept separate, and that the 
coal account should be charged with all bricks used. The building of the cottages 
he considered to be a judicious step. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that the brick account had been kept separately, but 








hitherto there had been no profit and loss account for bricks, because they had had | 


not had their own bricks they would have had to ex 
The output had re mained stationary because 
they did not get down to the Main coal so quickly as they expected ; owing to the 

water the output of Hollin coal was restricted. As to debentures, some of the 
largest shareholders had been consulted, and they were in favour of issuing shares ; 
the proportion will be lin}, and he had sagen. that the whole would be taken 
by the shareholders. Their contracts for coal were to the extent of 1400 tons per 
month, at present prices, and they had about 40 tons per day land sale. 

The reception of the report and accounts and the declaration of the dividend were 
then unanimously agreed to.——Mr. Peirce was re-elected director, upon the pro 
position of Mr. Dante, seconded by Mr. ANDKEWS; and Mr. M Ww. Carr was re 
appointed anditor, upon the proposition of Mr. Perrcr, seconded by Mr. WaALcow?; 
the proceedings terminating with an acknowledgment.of the valuable services of 
Messrs. W.and Isaac Hopwood and a vote of thanks to Mr. Boosie, the surface 
manager, : 

At an extraordinary meeting held immediately after, the Cirarr- 
MAN stated that the meeting was called to increase the capital. 
There were several reasons foP it, but especially the increase in the 
cost of labour and materials, Acain, the North-Western Company 
gave them an estimate of about S004 for the works at the junction, 
but owing to the change in the price of labour and materials this 
wis subseque ntly alte red to 7 19/., the company to pay more or less, 


no bricks to spare; lad they 
pend 500/, in the purchase of them. 





necording to actual cost of the work; he Te ured it would exceed the 740/. consider 
ably. Lt was desirable that they should be ina position to work the three sears 
simultaneously, and after carefully considering the expenditure they would have 


rhitto have an additional Lyu,vou Their great ur 
gency was to live the means of sinking to the lowest seam. Ife concluded by 
reading the resolution. Phe resolution, having been seconded by Mr. GAMBLE, 
was unanimously agreed to, the proceedings terminating with cordial votes ol 
thanks to the ¢ ga directors, and secretary, appropriately ackuowledged by 
Mr. Benyocu and Mr. DUKE 


HOBBS HILL MINING COMPANY. 


The general meeting of 

offices, New Broad-sireet, on Monday, 

Mr. A. BF. Pau in the chair. 
KE. Simpson (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the statement of accounts, showing # profit on the 

2 months’ working of 98/2. 4s. 2d. were submitted, 

The directors reported that at the meeting in May they stated that they lad just 
purchased a considerable quantity of effective machinery from an adjoining: taine, 
that they were in treaty for the purchase of a Blake's stone-breaker, and were cou 
structing a leat within the boundary of their own sett. The report of Capt. Pearce 
shows the eorpletion of what they This conte mp lated, and that within a tew weeks 
the additionsal trariae het dressing appliances will als added, whilst the ac 
counts show the eost of this work, amounting in all to about 2ooo/, More than 
half of the forfeited stares have been placed at 15s. per share, of which a consider 


to make they thought they ou; 


shareholders was held at the company’s 


Mr. G 


o be 


able number were taken by Dr. Murray (your present director) some mouths apo, 
whilst the works were still in progress, and after satisfying hiniselt of the value of 
the mine by a personal inspection of it, | 
Capt. James Poaree reported that there is now clean, and ready for market, about 
2 tons of tin, and a stock of 50 tons on the floors, equal to 7 or Sewts, of tin, Phere | 
are engaged in dressing two men, nine boys (or youths), and one girl; in tending 
Tiasons, Carpenter ond assisting inthe erections generally, four men; one soith ; 
to keep stamps in order, one; carpenters two, and three when convenient. When 
the work of erecting: machinery is conmpleted the monthly cost will be about Low, 


and the monthly returns of tin 30 to SSewts. The wet weather las very mucterially 
interfered with the men working inthe quarry, to break stulf tosupply the starmips, 
and vet more stull tas been stamped than could be saved sind dvessed with) the 


existing miachiners One titth of the time in stamping has thus been lost. With 
fine weather, and onthe completion of frames, buddle, drag, Ac., the returns will 
be proportionately imereased, 

PARYS MOUNTAIN MINES COMPANY, 


The annual veneral meeting of shareholders was held at the ollices 
f the Company, 20, St. Hel n’s-place, on Thursday, 
Mr. FE. Bray in the chair. 


Mr PR. Winson (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting. The report of the directors, together with the agent's re- 
port, were submitted and passed : 

The directors regret to inform: the sharcholders that the funds of this company 
have again nearly come to an end, and there is no alternative Dut to ts thie ae 
served 6000 shares or to wind up, and they desire, preparatory to the meeting, 
eall attention to the follow ing and figures, 

The objects of the compuny at starting were : 

To get under the great open-cast, from which copper ores to the value of 
5,000,000/, were formerly extracted, aud never proved below the present bottom ot 


We 


fit 


the cutting Towards this the 00 fin. level las now been driven fmis., ata 
cost of ¢ s Sc, nd Tees still 60 fms. to reach the open-east, though the present 
end is writtiien i few feet of a lode. 

2.—To work the side lodes, whieh, at a good price’for copper, Ind paid as much 


. year siald 





Rock 








shareholder would do as he had dune, go and visit the mine for him- 
self, and he would then be satisfied with the value of the property, 
in which he had himself invested nearly 50002. 

Capt. Mircuk., the agent of the mine, was present, and stated | 
that the ordinary ore of the Carreg-y-dol lode was of a low quality, | 
but lately in the stopes in the back of the 80 a rich bunch had come 
in, and was still improving; the ore here was equal to 10 per cent. 
produce, He also explained that last year he valued the reserves on 
this lode at 5000/., and although since that time 50002, worth had beea 
sold the reserves were now, even at the present low price of copper, 
worth 6000/. To get under the great open-cast in the 90 would take 


| nearly two years, but between the present end and that point there 


| of these he hoped to meet with in two or three months. 


were three well-known productive lodes to be intersected, and one 
5 t Ile also ex- 
| plained that the discovery at the 80, at Carreg-y-doll, was whole to 


| surface; that it would soon be met with in the 45, and cross-cuts 
| could soon be put out at the 30 and the 18 fm. levels. 





It was eventually agreed unanimously that the directors call a spe- 
cial meeting, to do away with the authority given twelve months 
ago to issue GU0O shares at 24 dis.; and toauthorise the issue of 5000 
shares of IZ. each, to be issued pro rata to present holders, with a pre- 
ferential dividend of 15 per cent. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 

EAST BLACK CRAIG MINING COMPANY. 

The annual general meeting of shareholders was held at the ecom- 

pany’s offices, pended sete on Mond iy, —Mr. R. Duke in the chair. 





The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting, and the 
balanee-sheet, showing — ¢ Bs available, ‘lead, Ss. lid., and outstanding debts, 
I/, 15s. Sd., to meet stndry eredite rs, 600/. 7s. Td., Was submitted, 





The directors reported thit they were convinced that the mine was a good one, 
but that the working was tar from eflicient. In July they engaged Captain T. 
Richards, of Redruth, to inspect and report upon the mine. He reported that he 
had formed an excellent opinion of the mine, judging from the appearances and 
discoveries mnade that it seemed to be the leading mineral vein of the district. He 
advised various alterations, such as putting the shaft into good order, the ere¢ 2ction 








| of a in. cylinder engine for the purpose of pumping, drawing entirely with the 
| present engine, the extension of the washing-tloors, &e. After considering the re- 
} port, conferring with the agents and others, “the directors resolved to carry same 
| out so far as practicable Arran; gements have been entered into for the purchase 
| of a second-hand engine Which was lying near the mine, and with a competent 
engineer to erect the sanie; a substantia stone engine house has also been erected, 
part of the engine is now fixed in the house, and arrangements are in progress so 
as to have the dressing- floors enlarged by the time the engine can start working. 


3. tthe White aml Morfa-dliu lodes, upon whielt 1260/, have now 
been spent, and G00/. more required, ; 
Inthe early part of the company’s operations the price of copper enabled them 








for some time to do allthis work, and to make a small monthly protit beside 
while they are also hiy ing open ground for larger returns and inereased protits, but 
copper suddenly dropped in price, and its disastrous effect tided by the advane 








Is, ane Labour, upon the tinanees of the ce t 


FCOMLPRUPISON OF prices ; 


miuiteria muipamy Will be be 


followin 


in coals, iron, 
shown by the 























In IS70 the price of No. Lore of the company was 6/. $s. per ton, 
perton, 
P brought 2/. Os. per ton, and dropped to 1s, 6d. per ton, 
Preeipitate, bi. 6s. 6d. per ton, and dropped to dé. Las. per ton 
The total costs expended on the mines since duly, E870, exclusive of the extensive 
machinery and plant by the company, lave been { fs J 
Royalty paid to the Marquis of Anglesea and Lady Dinorben i110 14 
Total . £38,497 17 4 
The returns have been 
No, | copper ot S7 tons Y ewts, »b 44 
No. 2 copper ore tisk ! » 41) 
Sulphur ou Se , 8 38 
Bluestone spabep Gs 295 0 0 
Precipitiute 5) 4, 19 4, 4,084 12 7 
Ochre.. GVO 56 DS fh and cu bdacnccviverans 165 5 6 32,006 15 7 
Showing a loss of nape “t 6, my z 0 
The fall in copper has been equal ‘ou No. 1 to 2, 19s. “per ton; No. 2, 1/. 1s, 8d. 
per ton; precipitut: les. 6d. But taking the mean at 20, 1/. ds%, and a the 
nn results are et car 
No. 7 7 tons, depreciation 2/. per ton £7,974 0 0 
No, : ‘isk ,, os 1/, 5s. per ton 5604 0 0 
Precipit ite, 500 5, * S/, per ton 4,074 0 0 
Depreciation £17,650 0 0 
Deduct loss on working 6491 1 °9 
Showing protit on sales had the original prices been maintained €11,158 18 
Thus, had the price of copper kept the sameas it was when th > Company ecom 
menced operations, there would have been a profit on that head of 11,158/. Iss, 2d., 
and which would hi ve leon further mere «ased to upwards of 20,00 ee eae ee 
and labour also kept at the old prie Coals h risen f Hd. to VW. Gs. Lid. 
per ton; old iron from ls to iV. 10s,, and of these sof coals hive . en 
used per month, and 70 tous of old iron quarterly Bar iron has risen 90 per cent., 
steel and timber 80 per cent., and wages 20 per cent. These, then, are the di-veul 


ties with which the dir clo 
it should be considered, 


+ have had tocontend, and in deeiding upou the future 


1.—That there is a Linge and valuable plant on the mine. 
2.—That coals, old iron, and other materials are daily becoming cheaper. 
3.—The reserves of ore opened out by the present company are estimate] at the 


present low price of S000, At Carreg-y dol 
by this company, there re now stopes at work, 
of copper ore vind 14 tons of sulphur per fathom 
The agents are sanguine that with a fair advance in copper good prc 

be made. 
And it 
advantages to! 
additional capital. 


l, which has been opened ot 
valued in the aguregate 


it entirely 





is a question forthe shareholders to decide, whether they will lose the 


and it dropped | 


|} had intimated to him by letter that, 


at 42 tons | 
| some opposition to th 
fitseould | 


«reaped from the large outlay already made for the want of asmall 


Capt. T. Mitchell says—‘ The present returns of copper ore got 
chietly from the new ground recently anaes te Carreg-y-doll lode. The lode 
is about 20 fms, south of the old lodes, and hitherto comparatively little has been | 


done on it; it is a strong, tine-looking lode where seen 
operation, and the more it is developed greater will be the chances for further dis 
coveries ; in facet, it may be justly considered as opening out a new mine by the 
side of the old one. The number of hands employed underground, including the 
stoping and on tribute, 63; pitmen, skip-fillers, wheelers, and trammers, 10 
making together 73 men. And at surface in the various departments, 60 men, 
boys and girls, making a total of 133 hands.” : ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, in calling attention to the different points in tie 
report, explained that the mine had been one of if not the richest 
ae mines in England, and that even at the present moment the 

vant was not so much that of copper ore, of which in reality there 

yas plenty in the mine, but of a better price for it. At present the 
returns were very nearly meeting cost, but a rise of 15s, per ton on 
the ore would give a good profit. Then, the points of interest, either 
of which might become of vast importance, were the 90 cross-cut 
south, towards the open-cast, the Morfa Dhu, and the blue-stone. And 
it rested with the shareholders to say whether, with all these good 
prospects before them, they would lose the mine or raise a little fur- 
ther capital to carry it on to a successful issue, He wished every 


at the present points of | 


| passed 





Phe directors fear thas 
may rely that no time s 


will not take plece until early in April, but the shareholders 
hall be lost in hastening on the work, 








The agents, Cupts. T. Cogar and Jolin Betty, continue to report most favourably 
of the mine, and estimate the reserves in sight at 20,000. It ix, however, impos 
sible with the present engine power, Xe., to increase the returns beyond the average 
of 21 tons per month. Wien the new eng rine and floors are at work it is expected 
the returns will be more than doubled. It is undoubted that important dis 
coveries are being made as they continue driving, and the agents estimate that when 
another level can be sunk below the 108 fin. level (in about four months after 
starting of engine) still further valuable discoveries will be made. They value the 
ove in the next liftat upwards of 10,000/. It is apparent that there is a great body 
of lew! in the mine, which only requires getting out, 

Messrs. Lemon and Ashe were re-elected directors ; Mr. Gittins was eleeted audi 
tor, at perannium remuneration ; and it was resolved that a sum en 375/. be 








we ie tee ites 


’ clor i 
such remuneration not to 





remuneration for 
be paid until 


the two years ending Dee. 1874, 
ifter a dividend of 10 percent. be ‘aon 1. 





he meeting declined to aecept the draft lease from Captain Heron of the water 
from his estate, or of his mineral property adjoining East Black Craig, for a term 
of Myears, but requested the directors to obtiin a lease thereof, providing same 
ean be obtained upon what they may cousider fair and reasonable terms, the 
amended draft lease to be first submitted to an extraordinary general meeting of 


the shareholders, _ 


SOUTIT WHEAL FRANCES 

A special general meeting of s 
house om Monday,—Mr. 
The aecounts of the 


MINING COMPANY. 
shareholders was held at the acecount- 
Joun FP. Penrosk in the chair. 

mine for the three mouths ending December, 
showing a balance against the adventurers of 1077’, Ys. 35d., were 
andallowed. To meet this adverse balance, and an instalment 
payable to the West ran "eS especie of 4372. 10s., it was deter- 
mined . make aeal of 82. per share, which was unanimously agreed 


upon. Capt, JAMES submit 2d wet following report :— 
Pascoe's shaft is now about 18 fathoms below the 154, in which we have fixed an 
Sin, drawing lift. The water “a ing very livht can be drawu out by working the 


flat 7 Is about two hours in 2t.) The skip-vead is brought down, and is 











to employ more men in stoping 
on Marriott's flookan by two t 


shortly. The a cross cut is being driven south 
nen and two boys, at 5/. per fathom; the rock is still 
favourable for progress, said judging from the inere ‘ened quantity of water issuing 
from the end seems to indieate the lode is not far off.—Richard’s Shaft: In eon 
sequence of the low price of tin and copper, and the unusually high prices of coals, 
timber, and iron, all tutwork operations in this part of the mine are for the present 





suspended. The flat-rods at the 104, from Muarriott’s to the bottom of Pascoe’s 
shaft, is now complete, and they work admirably; the placing of these rods through 
a very crooked level, and an equally crooked shi aft, has been a great source of extra 


cost in labour and materials, as the merchants’ bills presented to-day, whieh are 
unusually high, too plainly indicate. But now this task has been performed, : umd 
a very fair supply of pumps and other necessary materials on the mine in ease they 
should be wanted. Every effort will be now mide in confining operations to deye- 
loping the chief points of the mine, and in redueing the cost to its utmost mini 
mum. We still consider the great point of the mine to be the intersection of the 
West Basset great tin lode in depth; but we also consider the 124 cross cut a very 
important point now on the eve of being developed, if found rich, two eross-cuts, 
one at the 154, and anotlier at the 144, will be started almost immediately. 

The next business of the meeting was to consider the questien of 
forfeiture of shares for non-payment of calls. 

The CHAIRMAN explained to the meeting that two shareholders 
Uthough willing to pay their proportion of the 


working expenses, they refused to respond to his demand for any portion of the 


ealls made, and to be made, for the purpose of liquidating the sum agreed to be 
| paid for ores taken away from the West Frances Mine by the late executive. 

A SHAREHOLDER stated that he had also communicated with one of the share- 
holders who had declined to remit the eall made upon him, and said that he had 
pointed out to him that the large interest he represented had paid their share with 
out prejudice to any action that may be taken hereafter in respect to money paid 
for s committed by other persons, and he hoped that he would do the same. 

After some discussion it was ultimately decided that the question of forfeiture of 
shares should be deferred till the next general meeting. 

Mr. LAws said: You will remember that at the last general meeting, 


on behalf of 
sider the appointn 


a large interest that [represented at that meeting, I asked you to con 
vent of an offiee of reference in London, but there appeared to be 
e movement at the time,and the only arrangement made was 
that I was to be furnished with a monthly report and the amount of the monthly 
This has been duly attended to by our purser, but as my friends consider 
they are entitled to further information, Iam ag iin requested to bring this matter 
before you. Lam aware that to copy out the cost-sheet, which is a voluminous 


cost. 


document, would necessitate some extra labour on the part of our purser, but there 
are many charges that may be considerably condensed, suchas dressing costs, 
monthly and day labour, &e., which might be stated ina few lines. My impression 


is that you think Lam agitating for an office in London for the sake of profit; it | 
is not so, as IT have no wish to burden the mine with any extra expenditure; at 


the same tine, should the mine be successful by-and-bye, perhaps you might be 
asked to consider the question of remuneration for any services that might be ren 
dered. We certainly think we are entitled to what we ask as being reasonable, 

not that there is the least want of confidence in the manager or agents, as I believe 
that everything is being done that ean be done for our interest and benefit At the 
same time it would be a satisfaction to sh ireholders in town if their wishes were 
complied with, and I believe myself that if you concede what I ask it will havea 
good tendency to ally more ly the local and London interests—an alliance, I 
need not say, much to be noite d That you may not think that Lam acting en 





tirely in my own interest I suggested tou gentleman in London, one of the largest 
shareholders, I should add at the instigation of our purser, that he should accom 


| pany me to the mineand attend this meeting, and I will now read to you his reply, 


iday or so befor saving L ondon, in which he clearly states his 
» should be opened in town for the use of adventurers in and near 


which I received 
wish that our offic 


the City. I will now leave the matter in your hands, and I hope I may be able to 
| satisfy my friends on my return that there is a disposition on your part at least 
to meet us half-way in any reasonable proposition that may emanate from us for 





the good and benefit of the mine. 

Mr. NicHout said he considered Mr. Laws’s proposal a fair and reasonable one, 
and would second any resolution that he might submit, the shareholders having 
cone urred in the arrangement. 


The CHAIRMAN said he agreed with Mr. Nicholl, as Mr. Laws was the representa- 











tive of a very large interest in the mine, and it was at length resolved—“ That an 
office of reference be opened in London for the reception of any information that 
might be required by shareholders in and near that City,” and it was understood 
that the office was to be held clear of any expenses against the mine. 

Mr. Laws thanked the shareholders for kindly cousidering his request, and said 

{~ hoped that our connection may be for many years, and that we may be rewarded 
y a successful mine. 

Sihe CHAIRMAN observed that he believed they had now arrived at the turning 
| point of the mine, and he trusted that very soon they would be ina position to pay 
| their costs without drawing upon the adventurers. They had a very good lode at 

the bottom of the 104, and this they hoped to cut under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. Although it had been his misfortune to have to make a eall every 
meeting since he had been in office, he believed they would have no reason to despair, 

Capt. JAMES said the prospects ‘of South Frances were certainly very good, and 
the fact that the agents had to ask the adventurers to still contribute to its w orking 
was not very agreeable, but they might depend that the mine was managed by 
them just the sume as if the property was their own. There was a wonderful 
difference between working a mine to stop, and working a mine to pay, and it was 
upon the latter principle that South Wheal Frances was being worked. Their flat- 
rods were acting admirably, and since they had been using them they had not 
suffered a single breakage. The great point of South Frances was now before them, 
and by perseverance he believed they would succeed at last ; indeed, he felt contident 
| that the mine would present a different appearance six months hence from what it 
| did now. They were making every effort to get the mine down as quick as possible, 
and up to the present time the y had sunk 14 fathoms without the aid of machinery, 
a fact which spoke very favourably for the bottom of the mine, and he did not ex- 
pect they would have much water “to contend with, He prophesied a speedy return 
to more prosperous days. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedin 
meeting was dissolved. 


CARN BREA MINING COMPA 


The quarterly meeting of adventurers was seh at the mine on 
Wednesday. The accounts to e snd of September showed :—Labour 
costs for three months, 5912/. 2s. 3d.; merchants’ bills, 56892. Os. 6d.; 


or 
8S, 


and a pleasant 








carriage, 330/. 7s.; dues, 465/. 16s. Gd.; Vice-Warden’s assessment, 
10/. 133.{3d.; doctor’s pence, 3.5 rates, LOL, Ls. dd. =10,4937,12s, 2 


The credit side showed—Tin sold, realising 907+4/. Lls.9d.; copper, 






11262. 133. 7d.; arsenic, 71/. 10s.: extra carriage of black tin, 
627.193. 3d.: total, 11, ls. 7d., showing a profit on the three 


months’ working of 7522, 2s. dd., which added to the balance standing 
in favour of the adventurers at the last meeting left 6223/, 4s, 
in hand. 

The following are the principal points in the agent’s report :— 

Highburrow Lode : In the driving e¢ ast of cross-course winze, the lode is 
much improved since we have opened on it; a very kindly lode, and worth for tin 
20/. per fathom, and we think it will cently furtiv rimprove. In the 238 driving 
west of winze, the lode is large, but we are not out of the influence of the cross cut 
course, nor shall we be for a fathom or two driving, butas soon as the lode becomes 
settled we have no doubt but that it will become productive. In the 226, driving 
east of the cross course winze, the {lode in the last 2 fathoms driving has much 
improved in appearance, and is now worth for tin about Lid. per fathom, and we 
anticipate another improvement shortly. Inthe 226, driving west of cross-course 
winze, the lode is worth for tin 10/. per fathom. In the winze sinking under the 
226 we have a lode worth 120/, be rfathom. The winze is about 20 fms. east of the 
238, which shows every probability of opening up i run of tin ground. In 
Highburrow shaft, sinking under the 213, the ‘lode is not so good as when last re- 
ported, being now worth about 25/. per f. tthom for tin. In the is], west of High- 

















goou 


burrow shaft, the lode is worth ior tin 20/, per fathom. In Teague’s lode the 125 
driving east of shaft, is worth for tin about 20/, per fathom.—Druid Lode: In the 
new shaft, sinking under the 192, the lode is worth for tin 15/. per fathom. We 


We shall com- 
long run of productive tin 


hope to complete this shaft to the 204 during the present month. 
mence to drive east and west of the same, under a 


ground opened up in the driving of the 192, botit east and west of the shatt, In 
the 192, driving east of new shatt, the lode is worth for tin 20/. per fathom. We 


have suspended operations in the 90 in the eastern part of the mine for the pre- 
sent. On the whole, the$prospects of the mine are quite as well as at any former 
period since we have been connected with it. 

ve report and accounts were adopted on the motion of Mr, 

Capt. TEAGUE said that, seeing they had in hand 62753/, 4s., he pro- 
posed declaring a dividend of 1/. per share, The *y had done the best they possibly 
could do, and if there had been any error it was tro: ue want of judgment. 

Mr. Haris thought the accounts had been placed them in a straightfor- 
ward manner in all respects. The mine was being carricd out in a very satisfae- 
tory way by Capt. Teague, and he, therefore, proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
him for his able management. 

Mr. CLEMES seconded this. 
had got that day. 


MNarvis. 








before 








He thought they sliould be 


tlinkful for what they 
—This was unanimously passed. 








Capt. TeaGun, in replying, said that the account re placed before the adven- 
turers, and he was responsible for anything that might be wrong in them. He 
vouched that they were right, although some persous said they were wrong. He 
thought they had done very well in having declared I/, dividend, but he should like 
to have given them mor He then touched on the various points in the report. 





They had nearly half-a 
was not going to tell them. 
(in the east) was much more 


mile to run in one part of the mine, but w 
Suffice it to say that what they had t 


promising than what they got 


hat was in it he 
iken trom there 
in the west. There 




















is eae : . r J now coml- | Was also another lode which he thought was going to do something for them. 
plete to the 1665 nine men are engaged in cutting plat, and in making the necessary | Some persons said the y had not been doing very much in the bottom of the mine. 
preparitions tor sinking the shaft below this level as quickly as- possible; at this They had sunk one shaft to the bottom of the 226, where they h ud got a very good 
point the lode is small, and not riel enough to value, but in cutting the said pl tt | course of tin. Their prospects were such that BT ae “y sl should be » to go on, even 
we expect to intersect the south part, which we hope will be more productive. with the present pric » of tin, for some time long Lie thanked them for the 
The tod winze, about 10 fithoms east of shaft, is being sunk by four men, at 6/. per | yyanimous manner in which they had passed thy vote of thanks ; 
fathom; the lode is producing a little tin, and presents a kindly appearance ; this epacoee 
wits + being sunk for ventilation, The 144 stope, about 20 fathoms east of shaft, aS mn 
is porort al hont 4/. per fathom; stoping by two menand one boy, at 42s. 6d. per ton. TINCROFT MINING COMPANY, 
Nhe Lad stope, on the north lode, west of shaft, is worth 7/. per fathom ; stoping by 
four mien and two boys, at 42s, Cd. The 124 ross cut is being driven south by six The quarterly meeting of adventurers was on ld at the mine on 
men, at 17/, per fathont; this eross-cut is now 7 fms. south of north lode, and we | Wednesday. The accounts showed the labour costs for three months, 
ire d uily exp eting to intersect the south lode The 10t stope, just immedi itely up to end ‘of rn L05/, 8s. 6d.; merehi sae? bills, 2L542. : ear- 
over the above eross-cut, is worth 20/. per fm., and is being stoped by 10 men, at Vi Warder ‘ : Qo] 
{ 1, per ton; the lode shows no signs of declining in strength or value, and judg- | riage, L57/.; dues, 423/ ice-Warden’s assessment, I4/.; rates, 1692: 
ing from its present appearance we hope to eut it rich in the eross-cut, which is | total, 73251. 1s. 10d. The credit side showed tin sold re alising 
thout 12 f om wep ey w this point. The re aha ce, West of shaft, is worth /. per | |] 244/, 15s. 5d.; extra carriage of black tin, 55/,; which, after de- 

| fathom; sinking by four men, at LI/. per fathom; we expect to communicate this 4 OT ate i ic A : 

winze with the I4on or before the end of this month, The 104 stope, west of shaft, | due ting the costs, left a prolit of 305 /. Os. 2d, whit h. W ith the ba- 
is worth 8/. per fathom: stoping by four men and one boy, at 85s. The 94 stope, | lance standing in favour of the adventurers from the last meeting, 
west of shaft, is worth 5/, per fathom; stoping by two men and two boys, at 30s.— | made the total 45671, 2s, ld. The agents’ re port Was as follows :— 
Marriot’s Engine Shatt: Sinee the list meeting the 14 has been cleared from this | ytjighburrow Lode: In the 254, driving west of en vine-shatt, the lode is pro 
to Pascoe’s shatt, and two men are now employed in laying down anew tramroad, | queing saving work for tin. In the » driving east of engine er the lode is 
whieh will be ose ted about the end of this week. The stope in the back of this | \ orth for tin 12/. per fathom. In the 210, driving eass of engine , the lode is 
level is wort . per fathoin ; stoping by four men, at 6s. per ton; here we expect worth for tin 12/. per fathom. In the 15, driving east of Martin's ¢ a shaft, the 


In downris 
in the: 


per fathom, —Chapple's Lode ; 
per fathom. 
. per fathom. Inthe: 


tht shaft sinking under 
, driving east of shaft, 
driving east 0? winze 

5 ims. further 





is worth 7/. 
44 the lode is worth for tin 6 

the lode continues to be worth 25 2: 
east of Boundy, the lode is ani 50/, per fashom. Weh 
to drive to communicate with downright shaft. When this sround is opened up 
it will be of great advantage for discharging the stuff. This will be effec ‘ted during 
the present three months. The two levels referred to in our jast in the 234, east 
and west of winze, have been communicated. We have two winzes sinking under 
the 234, which are about 25 fms. apart, and are worth 150/, per fathom each for 
tin, opening up very ¢ pits ul ground.—Du uking t Lo fe: In the main engine-shaft 
sinking under the 14 the lode is worth for tin 20/. per fathom. The winze under 
the 142 is holed, and laid open a good piece of tin ground. The new stamps have 
not been put to work as we expected, but hope now to co so fortliwith, We con- 
sider at no period has the mine looke« 1 better than at the present for permanency. 

The report of statement of accounts were passed on the motion of Mr. HinG- 
sTon, seconded by Mr. WICKE?T. 

Capt. TEAGUE then proposed that a dividend of 15s. per share 
be declared, thus absorbing 4500/. Although it was taking from the balance the 
mine would be no worse off. There were some timid souls who had been selling 
their shares, but he would strongly recommend them not to do so. He was doing 
his best for the mine, and what had been for their benetit for years past had also 
been for his benefit. He had never done anything to injure their property, and he 
would promise them that he would not do anything rashily, but give them timely 
notice of his intentions. 

Mr. Hinasron thought they would all heartily support a vote of thar iks to their 
manager, although their dividend was smaller than on some former oceasions, 
The mine was in « very good state, and taking everything into consideration—the 
high price of materials, the low prices of tin, and other cireums he thought 
the dividend was an exceedir rly good one, There never w etter report, and, 
with a little patience, and forbearance, they would see their little dif- 
ficulties melt away from before them. Capt: tin Teague was entitled to their best 
thanks, and he assured them he had the sympathies of the adventurers as well, 

On being seconded, the vote of thanks was unanimously passed. 
Capt. TEAGUE was much obliged, With the reduction in the price of tin which 
they hi ud experienced during the past two years, and which had not been ex pected, 
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he ‘thought they had reason to e rratulate th elves on the result of their 
working, althoug rh they had not reeeived such a large dividend as at former meet- 
ings. If they got an advanced price in tin he hoped to give them a larger amount 
before long. They had fallen off in their tin, but he need not go into that. It 


was very little, and they might have raised more, 
the market at the present time. He thought they 
difficulties, and he was pleased to say that he was at 
sentence in the — “th ut for permanency the mine 
at present.— Wester Mercury. 


but it was unwise to throw it on 
shou ld soon tide over all their 
entirely to endorse the last 

never looked better than 








BLAEN CAELAN 
J. B. Baleomb« 


At the annual general meeting, on Jan. 50 (Mr. 
i f the chair), a eall of 5s. per share was made. The Chairman said 
there was but little he could add to the statements in the report of the agent; but, 
in reference to the minutes of the board of the directors, just read, it will be noticed 
that the present oper ations : it the mine are efly conlined to the drivage of the 
adit level south of the Caelan river, and to the proving, by the continuance of the 
cross-cut south from the 20 fm, level of the old mine, the full width of the lode 
there, and the effe junetion of side branches upon it, any greater 


t of the 
depth of the engine-shaft is determined upon. To carry the work on it will be ne- 


















before 


cessary at this meeting to make a call of 5s. per share; and there being liabilities 
, to discharge, as shown in the balance chet, the proprietors will see the necessity 
of paying the same with promptitude. Captain H. A. Bennett was reelected di- 


rector, and Mr. R. P. Thomas was appointed auditor 
W. H. Tregoning reported that the discovery south of 
to be of great value to the company. An adit has been started from surface on the 
Esgair-hir lode, and is now in 15 fms. in congenial ground for the production of 
lead ore. The commencement of this level is about a tag east of the floors, 
and we have a distance of 400 yards on the run of this lode before reaching our 
eastern boundary; and as the level advances into the mountain we shall gradually 
gain from #0 to 70 fathoms backs over the workings. The 40-ft. water-wheel and 
pumping connections continue to work well. 


*For remainder of Meetings see to-day's Journal.] 


for the current year. Capt. 
the Caelan river will prove 
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Lectures at the Royal School of Mines. 
——_@—___ 
ON METALS. 


Dr. Percy, in his third lecture, dwelt chiefly on the subject of 
“«@oPPER SMELTING.” In introducing the subject he said—I have 
been asked to say a word or two on the subject of corrosion of iron 
in contact with lead. You must have observed the iron railings of 
London. Where the ir nisin im:ediate contact with the lead at 
the bottom, there corrosion takes place to the greatest extent. When 
two metals are brought together—say, zinc and copper—they rust 
on exposure to air and m. isture, but one of them serves to protect 
the other from ru-ting. To prevent the corrosion of the copper on 
ship bottoms, Sir Humphry Davy recommended that pieces of zinc 
should be plac -d in contact with the copper; by that means t'ie cor- 
rosion of the copper was prevented, but the zine corroded and wasted 
yery rapidly. Since that time the Admiralty have had some more 
precise experiments made on this subject, and it has been found that 
when in contact lead promotes the corrosion of copper, and copper 
promotes the corrosion of iron. 

Now, coming to our proper subject, let me say a word or two about 
some so-called a loys of copper. Whattakes place when copper and 
lead are melted together, or mixed together (say) at temperature of 
melting point of copper? Will they alloy—that is, remain perma- 
nently united when the metal has become cold, as in the case of 
common brass, 2 compound of spelter and copper? Suppose I take 
a quantity of cop, er and melt it, and add thereto an equal weight 
of lead, and mix the whole together thoroughly; then if I take out 
the mixture and cool it rapidly I get an ingot composed of copper 
and lead,almost wholly in mechanical mixture? Suppose instead 
of cooling it rapidly [ leave it to cool slowly; an almost complete 
separation of the two metals takes place, the lead being the heaviest 
of the two accumulates at the bottom of the mould. The separation 
in this latter case is not perfect, for the copper will retain about 
2 per cent. of lead, and the lead also about that percentage of copper. 
There is, therefore, no proper alloy of these metals in the strict sense 
of the term. 





Next, let us take copper and iron, and the iron we use will be that 
which is most like pure iron—wrought-iron. Suppose we expose | 
the mixture of copper and iron to a very high temperature, we shall | 
not get anything but a mechanical mixture, and when the propor- | 
tionof the iron increases beyond a certain degree we can distinguish | 
under the microscope small grains of that metil diffused through | 
the mass. [ron isa white metal, and copper a red one. In every 
other case that I know when two metals differing in colour form 
a true alloy the product differs in colour from either of the metals; 
but in the case of this mixture of iron and copper the product is a 
ruddy-coloured mixture like copper, the iron being diffused through 
it. That is to mind asatisfactory proof that it is a mechanical mix- 
ture, and not a true alloy. To get this mixture in the best manner 
take some oxide of iron and oxide of copper as fine as possible, and 
mix them up intimately with some finely-powdered charcoal, and 
then subject the mass toa high temperature; the charcoal, as we 
know, will then reduce both the oxides, and set free the metals in 
a condition most favourable for their combination. I shall have 
more to say of the alloys of copper subsequently; we now turn to 
the smelting of copper. 

In the first place, let me call attention to the ores of copper; and, 
first in order, will come metallic copper or native copper —2.e., where 
it occurs in nature in the metalliccondition. It is frequently found 
in this state in connection with other copper ores; sometimes in vast 
masses, as near Lake Superior, where it was said there was one mass 
of copper in the metallic state weighing not less than 500 tons. In 
this condition it is, perhaps, one of the most expensive ores of cop- 
per, for the metal is excessively tough, and cannot be blasted, but 
must be prepared for the market by being cut up with tools. The 
next ore is the oxide of copper; there are really two oxides of cop- 
per, the red and the black, and they are amongt the richest ures of 
cop; er. Then we have the blue and green carbonate ; the latter is 
commoniy called‘ malachite,” and is frequently applied to ornamental 
purposes. These latter ores are compounded of oxide of copper, ear- 
bonic acid, and water, and when heated up to a good red heat they 
lose water and carbonic acid, and the residue consists of oxide of 
copper. In ‘treating an ore of this kind, then, we may consi ler our- 
selves, therefore, as virtually treating an oxide of copper. There is 
anotherclass of ores in which copper is combined with sulphur; one 
exactly similar in all respects to that compound I[ have before de- 
scribed—the grey sulphide of copper, an extremely valuable ore. 
Then there is another in which iron occurs as a constituent—common 
yellow ore or copper pyrites ; it consists of copper and iron, and sul- 
phur. Sometimes copper pyrites is mistaken by inexperienced per- 
sons for iron pyrites, a compound of iron and sulphur, which is far 
less valuable than the other, but here is a simple test by which you 
can infallibly distinguish between them, Apply the point of a pen- 
knife in the case of copper pyrites; you can scratch it easily, but in 
the case of iron pyrites you can make no mark upon it. 

Let us now proceed to explain the mode in which copper is ex- 
tracted from its ores on alarge scale. We will suppose that the pro- 
blem is to extract copper from copper pyrites or yellow copper ore, 
When the ore is perfectly pure it contains in round numbers 34 per 
cent. of copper. Let us suppose our sample of ore to contain 8 or 
10 per cent. We can extract our copper simply, effectually, and 
economically by means of heat and atmospheric air, with the addi- 
tion,however, of one more agent—silica. Given these things, silica 
(and it is frequently found a:sociated with many copper ores), cop- 
per pyrites, and atmospheric air, and we shall be able to extract the 
whole of the copper. In the first place (process 1, Calcination), we 
shall proceed to heat it several tons at a time ina large calcining 
furnace, allowing the air to have free access. Some of these furnaces 
are as much as 20 ft. long. They are of the kind known as rever- 
beratory furnaces, that term meaning beating down or beating back, 
such furnaces being largely employed in metallurgical operations. 
In such a furnace there are three essential parts—the fire-place at 
one end; the bed of the furnace, upon which the material to be 
heated is spread, separated from the fire-place by the fire-bridge ; 
the third essential being the stack or chimney at the end opposite 
to the fire-place. In copper works this furnace is called the “ cal- 
ciner,” because in it the ore is calcined. The bed is qnite flat, and 
rounded at each angle; in it there are six square poles, three on each 
side, corresponding respectively to three doors on each side; during 
the operation these doors are kept closed by means of fire-bricks. 

When the operation is completed the doors are opened, and the ma- 
terial raked out into vaults underneath. The furnace is closed in at 
the top by means of a long and low roof extending from the fire- 
place to the stack. Thestack is built independently, but connected 
with the furnace by means of a short flue. The material to be in- 
troduced Into the furnace is dropped in from a large hopper con- 
a with two openings leading into the interior of the furnace. 

1e calcining furnace, as we require but a comparatively low tem- 
erm ogi is small compared with what it is in the other 
in their a = in subsequent stages of the process; these latter 
materialean - ; conditions resemble the one just described. The 
eset ie oe for constructing the furnaces is fire-brick, at all 
the poole a parts of them. The fire-brick is of two kinds, 
up pone he a fire-clay, the other of silica or quartz broken 
posed ron baad en mixed with a small quantity of lime, and ex- 
the gtaine of e. leat ; the lime acts as acement, and binds together 
and ‘have pond nde The second kind are very difficult of fusion, 
made of onds property which distinguishes them from fire-brick 
aizonety “eg fire-clay—that whereas the latter contract, when 
adapted See th i the siliceous bricks expand, and are hence well 
of the late it earths of furnaces. With regard to the fuel, many 
case they po gd smelters work their own collieries, and in that 
saleable--notanr _ we hwnd and keep the worst or the least 
ner in whieh pret es — ry a the furnaces. The man- 
They allow the Aye ise en hy and small coal is as follows: 

ADS a foot or Bsa o accumulate sometimes to a great depth, per- 
high ‘meernton esr the bars; being somewhat softened ata 
top they burn ¢] © it binds together and forms a “clinker ;” on the 

A n their coal, and every now and then they break up the 





cli 4 7 ele: othe A 
inker ( breaking the grate”) to let the air pass through, and as 


the ash accumulates at the top they remove the lower part of the 
clinker. An air channel runs right through the wall between the 
fire and furnace, so that the air may circulate through and ! eep 
down the temperature of that part. Three openings in this channel 
connect the passage with the furnace. Now, we take our ore from 
8 to 8 or 10 tons, according to the size of our furnace. Remember 
the other ingredients besides the copper are silica, iron, and sulphur, 
and the agents we have to work with are heat and atmospheric air; 
it is the oxygen of the air which is the essential agent. We spread 
the ore uniformly over the bed, and stir it up from time to time to 
expose fresh surfaces of the air, and keep it thus for several hours, 
12 or more, according to the nature of the ore. When the ore is thus 
heated in free contract with the air, the sulphur in great measure 
burns off, and escapes in the form of sulphurous acid. For every 
portion of the sulphur thus displaced the metal takes up an equi- 
valent of oxygen. Our object in this case is not to expel as much 
sulphur as possible, but we leave purposely in the ore a certain 
amount unchanged in this process. 

2.—The next process is melting, or fusion. For this we require a 
higher temperature, and, therefore, a furnace with larger fire-place, but 
itis again areverberatory furnace. There is one opening in the roof 
to charge the furnace ; a long arch runs under the furnace from end 
to end; the bridge contains a channel through which the air can cir- 
culate freely to keep it cool, and this part of the structure is sup- 
ported by a large iron plate—the bridge plate. The bed is not made 
of fire-brick but of sand, of particular kinds of sand; sand blown 
near the sea from the neighbourhood of Swansea is well suited for 
this. The floor of the furnace is quite flat, of brickwork, and sand 
is thrown on to the depth of about a foot, and fashioned so as to 
have a cavity on one side to which ‘the bed slopes uniformily, so 
that the melted ore may run down into it, and be “tapped ” out. 
To consolidate the sand we take some silica, or better, a slag con- 
sisting of silica and oxide of iron—-“ tap cinder.” This silica, which 
is very fusible, is broken up and spread uniformly over the sand. 
A strong heat is then applied, and as the slag melts over the surface 
it hecomes more or less solid; more sand is then put in, and then 
more slag,and fashioned as at first, and so on to the necessary depth, 
and in that way the furnace bed is prepared. Formerly they used 
to build these furnace without an arch underneath, and much of the 
copper used to penetrate into this bed ; in one furnace as much as 
60 tons of metallic copper have been extracted from the bed at one 
time. So much for the furnace. Now we will take some of the 
stuff resulting from the previous calcination process—say, 25 ewts, 

-and put it into one of these melting furnaces through the hole in 
the roof; there is also a hole at one end for stoking, and another 
near the stack for various operations. We will add at the same 
time a certain quantity of slag produced in a subsequent part of the 
process; it isa compound of silica and oxide of iron, and, perhaps, 
about 2 per cent. of copper; the latter constituent is extracted in 
this process. We next have to get up a strong heat, and in about 
five hours the whole should have melted down completely. being 
stirred up from time to time with long iron rods, There will now 
be in the furnace too distinct layers, the lower and heavier one con- 
sisting of copper, iron, and sulphur—* metal”—and the upper one 
consisting of slag, the two layers having no tendency whatever to 
combine. An experienced workmen knows when this process is 
complete, and then along-handled iron rate is inserted, and the slag 
is skimmed off as completely as possible. The furnace bottom is 
not full, and so another charge may be put in before the metal is 
taken out. When that is finished the tap-hole is opened, and the 
red-hot metal run out into a pot or tank in front containing water, 
and by this means the metal is broken up into small round fragments, 
which are collected in a sieve suspended in the water, and can be 
drawn up by means of a crane. Formerly the metal was cast into 
cakes, and then broken up into small pieces by means of the water; 
this labour is avoided. Now we have a compound containing as 
much as 8+ per cent. of copper, so that we have made some progress 
in our work. Wehavealso got rid of the silica which has combined 
with iron, and has left a compound of iron, copper, and suiphur. 

You will remember that I have mentioned that if you take cer- 
tain proportions of oxide of copper and sulphide of copper, and 
heat them together, the sulphur burns off and metallic copper is 
left. Suppose in the process of calcination we could so adjust the 
sulphur and oxygen in this proportion, then by means of a high 
temperature we should get out metallic copper. But here we have 
a case not merely of sulphur and copper, but in addition to these 
we have iron. Now, silica has a strong afiinity for oxide of copper, 
but it cannot exert that affinity when iron is present. 

3.—CALCINATION. The next step is to take a quantity of the coarse 
metal from the last operation of fusion, and calcine it so as to re- 
move a portion of its sulphur, and leaving in its place an equiva- 
lent of oxygen. Now, then, we havea mixture of unchanged “ metal” 
and oxide of copper and oxide of iron. 

4,—-Then this is heated again with the addition of matters rich in 
oxide of copper, such matters as the slag formed in the two remaining 
processes, and also some ores of oxide of copper. By raising the 
temperature to a high degree we get that reaction between the oxide 
and sulphide of copper, and as there is silica present in the slags 
we get “fine” metal of much the same percentage composition as 
that produced by burning sulphide of copperand oxide of copper 
about 70 per cent.—and the whole, or nearly the whole, of the iron 
will have been separated with the silica as slag. The metal is then 
tapped into sand moulds, 

5.—Next, several tons of this metal are taken and thrown into a 
reverberatory furnace made with an opening on each side of the 
fire-bridge, so as to let in a greater quantity of air. If you stand by 
this furnace you first hear a strong “ frizzling” sound—it is the sul- 
phur burning off. At length we succeed in turning out the sulphur, 
and obtain the copperin the metallic state, containing a certain pro- 
proportion of iron and sulphur, and wholly unfit for useful pur- 
poses—it is known as “ blister copper.” 

6.—The last process is the refining process; 8 or 10 tons are put 
into a furnace which slopes to one end, and heated very strongly, 
with free access of air. The copper becomes converted into oxide 
of copper, the iron into oxide of iron, and nearly all the salphur 
burns off. The copper is then reduced by charcoal, and by the help 
of the process of “ poling,” as described in the preceding lecture. 





NORTH STAFFORDSIIIRE MINING INSTITUTE. 

The annual meeting of the North Staffordshire Mining and Mecha- 
nical Engineers was held at Stoke-on-Trert, on Monday last, Mr. 
Macdonald, one of the vice-presidents in the chair. About seventy 
members were present. Mr. J. R. Haines, secretary, presented the 
report of the Council, which was of a most satisfactory character, 
showing that,although the Institute had been establi-hed only a little 


more than a year there were already 113 members elected, including | 


eight honorary members. Ie explained that since the eccounts were 
made up 65/, had been received, so that there was nearly 100/. in hand. 
The report and auditors’ statement of accounts were adopted, 
new members were elected, and seventeen were nominated for elec- 
tion at the next meeting. 

Mr. Woodworth, of Longton, read a paper on “The Economical 


Application of Steam-Power to the Drainage of Mines, and Raising | 


of Minerals therefrom.” He gave an interesting account of the im- 
provements made from time to time in steam-engines, and his own 
opinions of the relative advantages of the different descriptions of 
pumping and winding machinery. It was ordered that Mr. Wood- 
worth’s paper should be printed for the use of the members. 

Mr. C. J. Homer was appointed president of the Institute for the 
ensuing year, and the other officers having been chosen, the presi- 
dent promised a paper showing the extent and value of the North 
Staffordshire coal field. Various articles of interest were exhibited, 


amongst them being a patent apparatus by Mr. Siddons, of Hill Top, | 
It was re-| 


West Bromwich, for the prevention of overwinding. 
garded as an excellent invention. Mr. Applegarth, of London, con- 
ducted some experiments with the Aérophore, the object of which 
invention is to enable persons to enter a mine after an explosion, and 
before the ventilation is restored. Messrs. Homer and Thompson 
experimented with dynamite shots, which are used in the Whitfield 
Colliery for blasting purposes, A 4-in, plate had a piece blown out 


Five | 


of it, and a large piece of cast-iron was shivered into pieces, The 
annual dinner in connection with the Institute was held in the even- 
ing at the North Staffordshire Hotel, Stoke, and was largely attended. 
Mr. Homer was chairman, and Mr, Wilkinson the vice-chairman. 
During the evening several speakers dilated upon the advantages of 
the Institute. 








THE ECONOMIC CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 


The Exhibition of Appliances for the Economie Consumption of 
Fuel was formally opened on Jan. 30, the ceremony being condueted 
in the presence of the exhibitors and a large number of visitors, 
Mr. I. Lowthian Bell, one of the vice-presidents of the Society for 
the Promotion of Scientific Industry, had been announced to open 
the exhibition, but was unable to fulfil his engagement in conse- 
quence of his candidature for the representation of North Durham. 
In his absence the ceremony was performed by Mr. Hugh Mason, Chairman of the 
Council. Mr, Bell, however, sent a written address, which was read by Mr. Larkins, 
the secretary. In the course of the address Mr. Bell said it was needless to remind 
the meeting that whatever might be the condition in respect to civilisation of a 
nation, wood in the first ages of its history was the only fuel made use of. It was 
consistent with actual ex perience that perfectly civilised nations could not only exist, 
but carry on various industrial enterprises, and yet be entirely dependeot tor the 
fuel they required on the forests which still more or less covered the face of their re 
spective countries. But, However practicable this might be in countries where the 
soil was incapible o° being put to other uses, it might be dismissed at once from 
one like our own. Indeed, it may be safely said that no people could long carry 
on large manufacturing operations where forests were to be the sole sources of the 
tuel required. The liability of our coal fields to exhaustion had, therefore, very 
properly conferred upon the question of fuel supply in this country a great and 
Increasing importance ; but although coal had risen to a price which nothing short 
of a prevailing and permanent famine could justify, he tirmly beli ved that there 
Was no neee sity for this apprehension, At the same time, he was very far from 
thinking, looking even ata tuture of no remote distance, that very cheap coal was 
in unmixed benetit, because under such circumstances there was no inducement 
to introduce means and appliances for its economy. Although a very great deal 
up tothe pres time lad been done to reduce the waste of fuel, he feared that 
much more remained to be accomplished, aud, therefore, it would be diflieult to 
conceive 2 more appropriate start for a society established for the promotion of 
scientific industry than an exhibition of appliances for the economical consumpe 
tion of coal. Amongst the latest scientitie discoveries was that whieh enabled anen 
gineer to state correctly the maximum moving force evolved by burning tlh. of eoal. 
Should it be said, then, that they who consumed coal, who were mrtking inroads, 
slow it was true, but sure, into the stoek of a material upon which our commercial 
prosperity was founled, should pursue their avocations as if no such knowledga 
jas that to which he hid alluded lay ready for its proper applic lo that en 
quiry he trusted the labours of the Council of the Society for the Promotion of 
Scientific Industry would afford the assurance of a direct negative. Mr. Mason 
then declared the Exhibition opened, and the proceedings concluded, 
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The Exhibition (which was fully referred to in last week's Journal) 
is now in fair working order, and with one or two exceptions, where the ex hibits have 
not vet arrived, the whole of the machinery, &e., has been finally arranged and placed 
in position. In many iust wees the appliances are to be seen inaction, aud the visitor 





hasthusa fairopportunity of judging as to their comparative edicioncy in effecting 
the results for which they Inve been specially designed It is searcely necessary to 
say that economy in the use of coal is aimed at in almost infinite varicty of ways, 
by obtaining the greatest possible results with the smallest possible consumption, 


or by the substitution ef other, and at present less expensive, fuels, is almost the one 


object which the exhibitors lave in view. Nominally, the exhibition is divided 
into eight classes, whieh embrace —1, applianees which may be adapted to existing 
furnaces, &e., whereby an improved combustion of the fuel is secured, «nd a direet 


diminution of the quantity is effected ; 2, appliances which may be adapted to 
existing steam-b ilers, Ac., whereby the waste heat of the flue gases or of exhaust 
steam, is utilise, Xe. ; appliances which may be adapted to existing steam boilers, 





and engines, whereby loss of heat from radiation and eonduction is pre 
fuel), boilers, 


pip 
vented ; 4, new or improved furnaces (using solid, liquid, or gaseus 
ind engines of all descriptions, specially adapted for the saving of fuel ; 5, natural 
indartificial fuels of all kinds; 6, coal-cutting and peat manufacturing machines ; 
7, domestic aud other fires, stoves, ranges, and apparatus of all kinds (using coal, 
gas, or other fuel) for cooking, and for warming rooms; and 8, ® miscellaneous 
eo''ect'on of apparatus, 

For the purposes of a description, however, instead of following out the strict 
order of this classification, it will be preferable to deal tirst wit! those sections 
which are likely to attract the most general attention, and to which we ha.e pre 
viously alluded. It has been very truly said that ‘it is the British householder, 
tie most stupid, Improvident, and unenterprising of beings,” who is the great 
offender inthe matter of the wasteful consumption of coal, and if the exhibition 
cin but assist in effecting a reformation of this serious defect in our domestic 
life it will have served a great and beneficial purpose. For such a result there 
are good grounds for hope, for the section devoted to “domestic and other tires 


for cooking and for warming rooms and buildings” is exceedingly well repre 
sented, including 100, or nearly one-third of the total number of eatulogued ex 
hibits. This is a satisfactory indication that inventive skill in this direction has 
received a very considerable stimulus from the exceptionally high 4 -of coal, 
and the efforts to effect a more economic consumption appear to be attended with 


very successful results. Great attention has been paid to the utilisation of the 
hitherto wasted heat, and in combination with this to secure better ventilition and 
increased comfort for our dwelling-houses. In the matter of kitchen ranges and 


other stoves very considerable improvement has been made, and the applica 
tion of gts to cooking and warming purposes would seem almost to have been 
evrried to perfection. It would be useless to attempt even an enumeration of the 
various exhibits in the above class, sothat we must confine ourselves to the leading 
feature of a few of the most striking. “The Vaeuum Draught,” a patent by T. 
and T. Wolstencroft is an admirable, and at the same time simple, contriv nee. 
The chief features are that the front of the grate is continued to the tloor, by 
which means an air cluumber is formed underneath, to which air is communicated 


from within or without the building, bringingthedraught underand directly through 
the bars. In addition to a more perfect and, consequently, more economic con- 
sumption of coal, and the obviating of drafts from windows and door, th: invention 
is applicable to important sanitary purposes, for by bringing the drains of the 





house in direet communication with the tire by a pipe leading to the air chamber 
beneath the grate, all offensive gasses arising therefrom are effectually destoyed by 
combustion, Indeed, this principle has been carried out in a more ex! ensive seale 
by Mr. H. Stott, of Halifax, who, in another portion of the building exhibits 
models of his methods of ventilating the sewers and drains of large buildings and 
towns, and destroying the noxious therein by eausing them to pass through fire. 
the utilisation of the waste heat of domestie fires is a matter whieh this been dealt 
with by different inventors, but the leading principle in all is nearly the sune. Pe 
hind the grates air chambers are constructed, from which the heated atmosphere is 
either conveyed back into the room, or is utilised for warming apartoient. above, 
to which it is carried by means of pipes. The principle of economy irried fur- 
ther by adding a boiler behind the grate for supplying hot water to vineries. There 
are also numerous contrivances for contracting the size of the grate wsthout dimi- 


nishing the heat from the fire, and as these admit of very easy apy lication they 
will, no doubt, secure a large adoption, Fire-bricks moulded into various shapes is 
made to fill up a large portion of the grate, but in some instances more than this is 
effe ted, for by perforating the blocks with holes, and the formation of a chamber 
b-hind, a diffused current of air is brought upon the fire from the back, and a more 
perfect combustion secured 

An excellent smoke-preventing grate is exhibited by Messrs. Young Brothers, 
of London, which consists of an apparatus for feeding the fire from the bottom, 
ind we may add that the inventors apply the same principle to all kinds of 
engines and boilers. Briefly described, the principle is that of two crates working 
upon an axis, and as the smoke or gis passes through the lot coal it is converted 
into carbonie acid, and thus no smoke arises. There is a mumerous collection of 
kitcheners, and it is certainly surprising what a large amount of work ean be ob- 
tained from a comparatively small tire. In several of the exhibits a smell fire at 
the bottom of the range is not only made to heat a large hot hearth, ou whieh ean 
he cooked stews, soups, &¢., but also boilers and large ovens, the latter being alto- 
gether detached from, and some considerable distance from, the fire. The necessary 
heat is conveyed to various portions of the range by means of hot air chambers, 
the supply being regulated or shut off at will from any part by means of dampers, 
and in one instance the superfluons heated atmosphere is utilised for warmth to 
the room or other apartments, Gas stoves of every imaginabie description are ex- 
hibited, for which in the matter of economy and efficiency the inventors claim 








really marvellous results, and, certainly, both the cooking and warming apparatus 
of this description are worthy the attention of the visitor. 

Perhaps the next most important matter to the general public is a fuel which 
i So faras 


shall be a fair substitute for coal, and at the same time cheaper in price. 
this is obtainable the general results, as set forth in the present exhibiti 1 
considered very satisfactory. Peat, of course, is the great competitor, and the 
varied, and each in themselves distinct, methods whieh have been adopted for its 
manufacture are an indication of the persevering attention which has been paid to 
the utilisation of the important calorie properties of this natural product. Most 
| prominent amongst the peat manufacturing machinery is that exhibited by Messrs. 
| Clayton, Son, and Howlett, by means of which it is stated from 75 to 100 tons of 
moist peat is capable of being worked up at the cotal cost of production of from 
| 3s. 6d. to5s. perton. The method adopted is thot of first squeezing « great portion 
of the moisture out of the peat, then reducing the substance to a pulp, after which 
it is cut into blocks and dried. 

The Peat Engineering and Sewage Filtration Company exhibit a model of Dau- 
chell’s patent peat condensing machines. The peat is here in its wet state passed 
into a pug mill, after which it iseut into blocks, and then air-dried, which by many 
is considered as really the best process of drying, but it is open tothe objection that 
it is dependent upon the weather. Then, there is Kidd's process for carbonising 
peat, which consists in placing the peat, cut up into blocks, in large chambers or 
ovens, into which is forced superheated steam and the whole products of combus- 
tion from a furnace, and the peat, it is stated, may be dried and charred in less than 
48 hours. Turning to the specimens of peat in its manufactured state, we have pre- 
sented to us fuel of a really excellent character. The blocks in most instances are 
are as hard and as dense as coal, and a case exhibited by the Peat Coal and Char- 
coal Company contains some really excellent sampies. The peat is conv pete a 
processinvented by M.Chatillon de Brughat, into perfect coal—hard, crisp, and highly 
| inflammable, and it is stated smokeless and cleanin combustion. In course of ma- 
' 
| 














nufacture every particle of peat fibre is removed, and thus the watery substance is 
got rid of entirely. The company has erected large works in the Norfolk Fens, 
and we are informed that a few days ago the Peat-Coal was tried at Hampton 
Court Palace, in the presence of distinguished residents, with the most satisfactory 
results. There are specimens of the peat-coal exhibited artistically carved, as an 
illustration of the perfect soldity and density to which it can be reduced. Amongst 
| the strictly artificial trials the most interesting to me is, to which we have before 
| alluded, the Patent Phoenix Fuel, which by the admixture of a compound is com- 
| posed, at the cost of about 10s. per ton, from the refuse of coal fuel which would 
otherwise be thrown away. There is also an artificial fuel made from small coal 
compounded with a calcareous substance anda solution of silicate. Common coal, 
shale, tar, and peat are the principal ingredients in a number of other fuels which 
) are exhibited. i 
' Amongst the exhibits in the other classes devoted to securing economy in manu- 
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facturing operations which are deserving notice we may mention an atmospheric 
gas-engine, manufacturod by Crossley Brothers, of Manchester. This is an engine 
which, although already adopted to a considerable extent on the Continent, iscom- 

ratively new in this country. The working of the engine, which is constructed 
1-horse power, briefly described is as follows :—Gas and air mixed in such pro- 
portions as to give a mild explosive compound, are admitted under a piston which 
slides air-tight ina vertical cylinder open at the top. The compound is ignited, 
and the explosion drives the piston npwards. The ignited gases having increased 
in volume lose their heat, the pressure becomes less as the piston rises; when it 
has got to the top of the cylinder a partial vacuum is formed, and the pressure of 
the atmosphere makes the piston descend. The work thus done by the atmosphere 
during the return stroke of the piston yields the driving power, which is trans- 
ferred to the shaft by suitable mechanism. That smoke is a preventible nuisance 
is now very clearly proved, but the waste of fuel represented by the non-consump- 
tion of smoke has not yet been a matter of sufficient importance in itself to bring 
about so general a sanitary and at the same time economical improvement in this 
direction as could bedesired. The matter has, however, received very considerable 
attention in the present exhibition, and a large number of smoke-consuming ap- 
paratus are shown, and the model of an invention by R. 8. Burkett certainly has 
the appearance of being very effective. Mr. Burkett, in his smoke-consumer, sets 
out on the basis that it is essential to convey to the unconsum 2d carbon or smoke 
the necessary amount of heated air for perfect combustion, and this he does by 
means of hollow fire bars connected with an air box forming the bridge or far end 
of the fire; the heated air meeting the unconsumed smoke is mixed with it in a 
chamber constructed by fixing a perforated fire-clay sereen, and the smoke and 
flame also, by impringing against the MA-hot screen, completes the mixing, and 
also ignites the further heated gas, should some unconsumed carbon pass through 
the sereen from the first chamber. 

There is a further ingenious contrivance by which it is intercepted and consumed. 
Mechanical stokers are an appliance to which a considerable amount of attention 
is now being paid, and their adoption by steamers, if at all general, will have an 
important effect upon the demand for that class of coal which has hitherto been 
used for steam ship furnaces. By the mechanical stokers common slack can be 
burned in place of the more expensive round coal, and in some cases it is stated a 
saving of 20 to 30 per cent. has by this means been effected in the cost of fuel. 
Amongst the apparatus of this description is astoker, exhibited by Dillwyn Smith. 
The fuel is conveyed by a serew working right and left from a large hopper to 
a couple of fans, by which it is regularly and equally distributed over the fire, the | 
amount of the coal thus supplied being regulated according to requirements or the 
size of the engine or boiler. Irving's self-acting damper is an admirable contri 
vance for securing economy, the pressure of the steam being made to regulate the 
consumption of coal. 





ANTIMONY ORES, AND THEIR REDUCTION, 























Although antimony ores have been found in several places in 
Nevada, and the reduction of this metal has been tried at different 
times in that State and in this city, it has not seemed to have been 
carried on successfully; at all events, operations have been discon- 
tinued. The use of antimony is very extensive, its principal value 
being as an alloy with tin, lead, copper or bismuth for shaft boxes, 
type, Queen’s metal, &e., and also in combination with oxygen, 
sulphur, and other substances as medicines, of which there are 
some LO or 12 different preparations. 

The principal ore is gray antimony or sulphuret of antimony, 
which occurs so often in veins with silver ores in Nevada, Idaho, &e. 
This ore yields nearly all the antimony of commerce. The mineral 
sometimes contains $150 per ton in silver. The white antimony 
and antimonial blende occur jess frequently. The assays of sul- 
phuret of antimony, if made by fire, are not reliable unless melted 
ata low heat and prepared in the following way: -Five parts of 
antimony ore are mixed with LO parts of prussiate of potassa, and 
covered with two anda half parts of cyanide of potassium. This 
method of assaying, if the ore is melted at a cherry-red heat, gives 
72 per cent. of the antimony, while all the other ways give less. 

There are two processes of reducing antimony ores, either by the 
process of liquefaction or by direct smelting for metallic antimony. 
The liquefaction is, of course, only practicable with sulphuretted 
ores. It isa separation of the sulphurets from the gangue by heat, 
and yields erude antimony, which is used for several technical pur- 
poses, but principally to make metallic antimony. This process has 
in some places the advantage that no flux is required, and itis easily 
performed near the mine, especially where there is no water to 
enable them to concentrate. 

othe process of liquefaction always involves a loss of from 10 to 

~ per cent, In antimony, but it is nevertheless practiced in many 
places in Europe. This process is carried on either in earthen pots 
or crucibles, or in liquation furnaces similar to roasting furnaces. 

In some parts of Germany and Hungary earthen pots are in use 
(especially for the richer ores) similar in shape to the French assay 
crucibles, except that the lower part is somewhat extended, so as to 
fitin another pot below. The bottom of the crucible is perforated, 
and the lower pot is surrounded by ashes. It requires a low heat to 





doors, 8, are placed on both sides. Each chamber, 6, contains two 
cast-iron pots, a, 12in. high and 9 in. wide, resting on cars. The 
chambers are covered with plates, provided with circular hollows 
for the reception of the earthern cylinders, c c, with a hole in the 
centre of the hollows, through which the sulphide of antimony flows 
into the pot, a, underneath. The cylinders are over 3 ft. high, and 
are provided with an opening, n (Fig. 2), for the purpose of remov- 
ing the residue, which openings are closed during the operation. 
Thecylinders go through the arch, m, and are shut up byacover; they, 
c, are charged through the door,? (after the farnace has been brought 
toa light-red heat), with antimony ore the size of a hen’s egg, and 
then covered. The sulphide of antimony soon begins to flow into 
the receiver, a, with a blue colour if the heat has been properly re- 
gulated; but if the colour appears red it shows that there is too 
much heat, and a loss of antimony is the result. The openings, o, 
p,q, are shut up tight as soon as the pots, a, appear hot enough. 
After all the sulphuret of antimony runs out the shutters, n, of the 
cylinders are removed, and the residue drawn out. The pots, a, 
when filled about two-thirds, are replaced by others. The operation 
continues for about 20 days, and the cylinders are charged every 
three hours. Each cylinder takes about 490 lbs, of ore at a charge. 
Mining and Scientific Press, San Francisco, Jan, 3. 





TIE COAL AND IRON FIELDS OF VIRGINIA. 


An account of hig recent visit to the coal and iron fields of Virginia 
yas given by Prof, D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., in a highly interesting 
paper read before the Society of Arts, and fully confirms all that has 
for some time past been published in the Mining Journal concerning 
the great mineral resources of that State, and the large field which 
it offers for the profitable employment of capital. The Professor re- 
minded his hearers that about a year ago Major Hotchkiss described 
the resources of the Virginia States, and the Professor now proposed 
to supplement the information then given bya record of the results 
of his own experience, obtained recently during a three months re- 
sidence, chiefly among the coal and iron deposits, briefly alluded to 
by Major Hotchkiss. These deposits, since his address, had been laid 
open by the completion of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad from 
Richmond, on James river below tide-water, to Huntingdon, on the 
Ohio, @ point below which there is navigation almost all the year, 
The development of the mineral resources of the two Virginias was 
impossible until the completion of railway communication from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi. The coal could not be carried to the iron 
ore, and had no free outlet to the west. It was equally impossible 
to carry the ore to the coal with any possibility of profit. The James 
River Canal is still separated from the waters of the Kanawha river 
by a transit of more than 100 miles, over roads which, even at their 
best, would not be thought passable in this country. Mineral traffic 
over such roads was out of the question, and was never attempted, 

It is one of the peculiarities of the Virginian mineral fields that 
the principal minerals are generally accessible above the water 
level. No borings are needed to prove the presence of the minerals, 
no shafts required to reach them, no pumping to drain them, and no 
machinery to open and work them. They are easily and naturally 
ventilated, The exceptions to this condition are chiefly in the smal] 
coal fields near Richmond, the gold districts in and near Bucking- 
ham, and the salt in the Kanawha. The magnificent and abundant 
iron ores, and the boundless wealth of the Appalacian coal fields, are 
of enormously greater importance than the comparatively small re- 
sources of the Richmond coal fields, the gold of Virginia, or the mis- 
cellaneous minerals, many of them only rendered useful by the coal 
and iron, The iron in the east and the coal in the west, then, must 
be looked on as the principal minerals to which the two States of 
Virginia and Western Virginia will owe their future importance. 
The principal deposits of both are crossed nearly at right angles by 
the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads. They are thus brought 
into immediate contract with each other and with the outer world. 
The iron country of Virginia oceupies two distinct geological posi- 
tions, and the ores are of different kinds, East of the Blue Ridge, 
which is the easternmost mountain chain of North America, there 
are bands of magnetite, not absolutely continuous at the surface, but 
visible and traceable by their contents for a considerable distance, 
ranging north-east and south-west, and crossed by the rail near 
Charlottesville, about LOO miles from Richmond, At frequent in- 
tervals, within a breadth of about 20 miles, are ridges rising as much 
as 200 ft. above the valleys, having a core of hard compact iron ore 
of the finest quality, often yielding much more than 50 per cent. of 
metallic iron in the furnace. These ores are chielly peroxides, with 
asmall admixture of protoxide of iron, and very small quantities 
of siliea, 

Between Charlottsville and Lynchburg there are ores well adapted 
for the manufacture of steel by Siemens’ process, but capital has not 
yet enabled the ironmaster to avail himself of this source of wealth. 
He has little doubt that ine few years steel rai!s will be maufac- 
tured there ona large scale and at great profit by both the Bessemer 
and Siemens processes, The Blue Ridge forms a natural boundary, 
beyond which this class of ore does not pass in Virginia. To the 
west of this chain, however, and in the broad, rich valley that ex- 
tends in this direction to the Appalachian Mountains, there is a 
group of Silurian and Devonion rock squeezed into folds, and con- 
tiining, at intervals for about 50 miles, an important band of brown 
he natite, and a thinner deposit of rich peroxide of iron, These are 
repeated in some places three times, and in each repetition contain 
singularly rich and valuable deposits of ore, the hematites being 
sometimes more than 40 feet thick, and yielding generally from 40 
to 50 per cent. of metal. This great bed is found to extend from 
Pennsylvania through Eastern Ohio and Virginia to Kentucky. From 
similar ore, found further north, some of the finest iron of Pennsyl- 
vania has been made, but in the northern part of its range the use 
of it has been checked by the cost of fuel. In Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, however, where these ores have come into use, and in the 
few parts of Virginia where furnaces had also been erected previous 
to the opening of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, charcoal was 
the only fuel employed. The splint coal of the Kanawha has now 
been substituted in these same furnaces for charcoal, without lower- 
ing the quality of the iron. The hematite belt commences as you 
leave the valley of Virginia, a little west of Staunton, and the first 
deposits of ore of importance come inat a distance of about 10 miles 
from that town. A considerable number of properties within this 
belt, and near the rail, have been purchased by Pennsylvania and 
New York capitalists, some for actual work, others for speculative 
sales, and in a few years the railway will be lined on both sides with 
furnaces. In most of these places the ore is quarriea, and has a thick- 
ness of very many yards. It exists in bluff forming the nucleus of 
low hills 200 or 250 feet above the general surface and can be ob- 
tained with exceeding facility. In many cases limestone bands al- 
ternate with the ironstone. At each recurrence of the deposit there 
are, certainly, millions of tons of ore within a very moderate dis- 
tance of the railway. 

But the iron ore cannot be properly utilised without coal. In 
Virginia the deposits of coal are not large, and it is certain that to 
ensure a large make of iron the coals of Western Virginia must be 
brought to the iron ores of Virginia, or the converse. The cost of 
conveyance is about the same for coal and ores, and thus, if re- 
quired, a double business may be carried on with advantage. The 
most westerley iron ores are about 100 miles from the most easterly 
coals, but the most easterly coals are not the best, as they consist 
of beds of only moderate thickness and few in number, underlying 


rating the lower from the middle coal measures. The best coals 
seem to be the coals of the middle measures. There are, however, 





melt the antimony, which flows into the pot below the crucible. 
In other instances the pots are placed in furnaces of a very different | 
construction, but always so that a number of the pots, from 12 to | 
15, are placed ina circle so that one fire may heat them all. 
_ The most practical furnace of this kind for a larger production | 
is that used in France, an engraving of which is shown on this 
page in vertical sections, The furnace has three fire-places, e, f, 9, 
the grate being 4 feet 5 inches long, by 104 in. wide. The flame 

enters the chambers, 6, through several openings, 0, P, gq, and | 


good and promising seams of tender coal now being opened at a 
distance of about 100 miles from the iron ores. The coal, then, is 


separated from the iron ore in Virginia by a railway distance of | 


100 miles. Geologically, the distance is greater here than further 
north, where the lower coal measures are better developed, but 
where the middle measures are absent. An important fault, re- 
moving a considerable thickness of rock, brings the two minerals 
together. The lower coal measures comprise about five seams, one 
or two of them as much as 5ft. thick, generally of tender coal, be- 


also the space, y, and escapes through d with the chimney, ¢, Iron | lieved to be well adapted for coking, but hardly yet sufficiently 


the Mahoning sandstone, which is a hard band of gritstone, sepa- | 


proved. These measures dip to the north-west, at an angle of about 
1 in 100, and are terminated upwards by a hard and thick bed of 
sandstone, believed to be the Mahoning sandstone of Rogers. It is 
above this sandstone that we find the noble series of the middle 
Appalachian coal field, as shown in the Kanawha Valley. Com- 
mencing at Mill Creek, near Hawk’s Nest station of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, we find in Gauley Mountain, which rises behind 
the station to the west to a height of 2500 ft. above the railway, an 
unusual thickness of workable and valuable seams. There is here 
about 60ft. of workable coal in a number of seams within a thick- 
ness of about 800ft. of measures. One of the lowest workable 
seams has been lately opened for work, and is found to contain, 
about 1000ft. above the railway, at least 10 ft. of hard, compact 
coal, of the splint and bituminous varieties, and above this are 
other seams equally valuable. The upper seams include cannel. 

From the mouth of the Gauley down the River Kanawha the whole 
country consists of coal lands for 50 miles. The great plateau is 
intersected not only by the Kanawha but by many other streams 
more or less accessible, and is traversed along the Kanawha Valley 
by the railroad. The coal lands contain for a long distance the whole, 
or nearly the whole, series, and for a long -~way almost the whole 
series is available above the water level. It is not unlikely that 
some of the coal seams pass occasionally into cannel, and occasion- 
ally into iron ore of the blackband variety. Cabin creek, Elk river, 
and Coal river are three considerable tributaries of the Kanawha, 
penetrating the country for a long distance, and bringing into con- 
venient working position many scores of thousands of acres of valu- 
able coal land. The two latter are partly navigable, but there cannot 
be a doubt that before long all of them will be supplied with rail- 
roads, by which the coal will be brought into the market. They lay 
bare some of the finest deposits of cannel coal in America, Near 
Charleston there is another source of mineral wealth. The manu- 
facture of salt is carried on here, and there is room for many other 
manufactures of even greater importance. The coal here, as in too 
many places in and ‘near the Kanawha, comes close to the water 
level, and the beds are unfractured and nearly horizontal. The qua- 
lity is also excellent, and the valuable upper seams, which generally 
include cannel, are close at hand, and may be obtained by very deep 
mining. The railway crosses this tract for a distance of some miles; 
the river is here navigable ten months in the year, and the distance 
from the Ohio is only 50 miles by rail, and is little more by water. 
The salt manufactured from the brine of the Kanawha valley has 
| been much valued for the curing of meat, and the mother liquor 
| contains large doses of bromides. At present the manufacture is 
little developed, though of long standing, but no place could be se- 
lected better adapted for chemical works, and the site is available 
for many purposes. Removed at present from existing lines of 
communication, but likely to be rendered accessible before long, are 
tens of thousands of acres of valuable land, covered with timber, and 
abounding in mineral wealth. Large tracts of this kind exchanged 
hands a few years ago at merely nominal prices, but are already ac- 
quiring a sensible value, and few better investments could be made 
by those willing to leave capital idle for a few years than the pur- 
chase of these lands at present prices. Ata cost varying from $5 
to $50 per acre, property may now be acquired that, a few years 
hence, will be saleable at twenty times that amount. 








THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF IRELAND. 

The highly interesting paper on the Iron Mines of Antrim, by Mr. 
R. A. Watson, C.E., M.E., has been reprinted from the “ Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine” in pamphlet form, and from the vast abundance 
of really useful information which it contains it should be atten- 
tively read by all who are desirous of promoting the material pro- 
gress of Ireland. Assuming the truthfulness of the proverb —“ There 
is a tide in the affairs of men which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune,’ and that it is no less true of nations, Mr. Watson remarks 
that the tide in the affairs of Treland is or soon will be at its flood, 
and that great industries teeming with wealth, and carrying with 
them a thousand satellites vital to the future of Ireland are now 
within reach. The population of Ireland has, he says, been more 
than decimated during even rceeent years, and that there has been and is still an in- 
fluence at work fatal to the moral and material welfare of the people—an influence 
which no legislation has been able to cheek —and for which, though many able ace 
ministrations have been ready to prescribe, none have vet prepared the antidote se 
Iu his opinion the remedy is now at the doors of the Lrish people. No theoretical 
or sentimental grievances ever unpeopled a country, and every practical mind must 
see that the one great obstacle to the sucecss of legislotion for Ireland, however well 
intended, lies in her poverty. It is useless to admonish people how to live, so long 
as there is nothing to live upon, for the ery is still for bread—not the bread of 
charity, but the fruits of honest toil. It has always seemed to him that if the 
acknowledged resources of Ireland can onee for ail be thoroughly set in motion the 
wheel of industry will run merrily for many a long year. 

With regard to general resources, he reminds us that the mineral wealth of Ireland 
is not by any means confined toiron ore—nor isthe iron ore by any means confined 
to Antrim. “In county Down and elsewhere the existence of rich beds is now being 
reported. Coal measures of great value in many districts only await the applica- 
tion of a little of that energy and eapital which have so long been withheld—lignite 
coal in large quantities and of known commercial value is to be seen in the North 
of Tveland—fire-clays and kindred deposits ean be obtained in abundance; while the 
manufacture of peat fuel now bids fair to become a staple in the land, where the 
facilities for obtaining the raw micterial are superior to those of any other country. 
It is not difficult to anticipate —neither is it vain to hope—that there may, and will, 
follow in the wake of these developing resourees what have followed in a hundred 
other great mining centr ist-furnaces, railways, docks, hurbours, and trades 
of every kind. There will b+ no longer a population whose very existence depends 
upon a single potato crop, but honest labour and good wages for all at home, and 
many more who are yearning to return to their native soil, 7 

The county Antrim had for a long period been known to contain a fair descrip- 
tion of brown hematite, but until the last two years no one appears to have suspected 
the enormous extent, richness, and value of these extraordinary depusits, owing to 
many of the shipments being carelessly sampled, the pisolitie ore, or No. 1, being 
invariably mixed with the red bole and lithomarge. The result was that for 
several years the ore was only used as a flux for the rich hematites of Furness and 
West Cumberland, in the small proportions of about 10 per cent., whereas at the 
present time from 30 to 40 per cent. is the general proportion, and in some excep- 
tional cases it has been smelted without any admixture of any other ores. Mr. 
Watson then goes on to point out the appearances of the various parts of the dis- 
trict which are worthy, commercially speaking, of more immediate attention, and 
observes that the ore-yielding ground thus rapidly sketched does not. cover less 
than 140 square miles, and probably it will be found to be 200 square miles, as new 
discoveries are daily being made. 

In conclusion, he very truly states that much remains to be done by those who 
are most capable of lending a helping hand. Landowners must waive their petty 
crotehets and abandon much of their native obstinacy in persisting year by year 
that coal and iron do not exist, whilst some actually refuse to let their ground be 
tested. Irishmen must co-operate with English eapital if they will not advance 
their own, and we must have more generosity and less grasping greed on the part 
of many who insist upon exorbitant claims for surface and other paltry damage, 
disturbance, or even inconvenience. Above all, let Irishmen forget the past, and 
hand in hand work together now at a moment critical in the annals of their country 

—work with that indomitable will which all acknowledge thy possess—and they 
may rest assured that every noble effort now made will be seed sown upon good 
ground, the fruits of which will be reaped a hundredfold by a grateful posterity. 




















Rock-Dritiine.—Mr. R. J. Gorruein, engineer, of Chemnitz, has 
patented some improvements in rock-drilling apparatus. The invention relates to 
apparatus for drilling holes in rocks, such as blast-holes. The apparatus consists 
of a drill attached to a spindle, mounted free, to rotate and move longitudinally ia 
bearings, on a frame jointed so that the drill ean be directed to any required angle. 
A wheel mounted on the framing has eam shaped ratchet-teeth, which act on a 
pawl-lever. This pawl-lever bears against one edge of a clamp-ring encircling the 
drill-spindle, and a volute helical spring bears against the opposite edge of the ring. 
The ring, when pressed backwards by the pawl-lever, is canted, so as to nip the 
drill-spindle, and to draw it back and twist it a little round. When the pawl es- 
capes a tooth the spring drives the spindle forward, and thus the successive teeth, 
as the wheel is made to revolve, cause the drill to make a succession of blows, which 
have the effect of drilling a hole, the drill being at the same time turned and ad- 
vanced a little, as in hand-boring. 

BREAKFAST—Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of di- 
gestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”--Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Each packet is labelled—‘ JaMEs Epps 
| and Co., Homceopathic Chemists, London.” 

MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—* We will now give an account of the 
process adopted by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, 
| at their works inthe Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cussell’s Household Guide. 


HoLLoway’s Prtts—NeErvovs Desriiry.—No part of the human 
machines requires more watching than the nervous system, upon which health and 
| life itself depend. These pills are the best regulators and strengtheners of the 
| nerves, and the safest general purifyers. Nausea, headache, giddiness, numbness, 
| and mental apathy yield to them. “They dispatch in a summary manner those dis- 
| tressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic pains, fulness at the pit of the stomach, 
abdominal distention, and regulate alike capricious appetites and confined bowels 
—the commenly accompanying signs of defective or deranged nervous power. 
Holloway’s pillsare particularly recommended to persons of studious and sedenta 
habits, who gradually sink into a nervous and debilitated state, unless some suc 
restorative be occasionally taken. 
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FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY, 


The Paris copper market has been quiet, and without much busi- 
ness. The offers made by holders impart to it still more feebleness. 
andin consequence all descriptions of metals have been drooping, 
Quotations, with delivery at Havre, have been as follows :—Chilian 
in bars, 88/. ; ditto in ingots, 94/.; tough English, 92/.; and Corocoro 
minerals (pure copper), 89. per ton. Although the demand for 
copper has somewhat increased in Germany, affairs may still be 
said to lack animation. Tin has experienced a fresh advance at 
Rotterdam. From 71 fis. Banca advanced in succession to 724 fis. 
and 73 fls., but the last advices state that at the sale of the Society 
of Commerce 20,800 ingots of Banca only realised 704 fis. Billiton 
tin has been quoted at 69} fls. to 694 fls. There has ‘been no great 
amount of business passing in tin at Paris, and prices have been 
drooping; Banca, delivered at Havre or Paris, has made 128/. per 
ner ton, and English, delivered at Havre or Rouen, 124/. per ton. 

‘At Marseilles tin has also been feeble. A similar report may be 
made as to the German tin markets. The troubles of which Car- 
thagena and the neighbourhood have recently been the theatre have 
tended to stren; gthen prices, as the production of that important 
district has been greatly reduced by the recent course of events. 
The Paris lead market has been almost colourless, French lead has 
made 2: ; Spanish, delivered at Havre, 230. 8s, ; English, 282. 12s, ; 
and Belgian and German, delivered at Paris, 281. 8s. per ton. Zine 
has been rather feeble ; Silesian, delivered at Havre, has made 27/, 4s. 
per ton; and other good marks, delivered at Havre, 27/7. per ton, 

The last few days have formed a very dull period in the Belgian 
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| receive more coal than they can ce nsume, and their managers are | cumulation of stocks, in consequence of the absence of a sufficient 
accordingly seeking to re-sell what the ‘y cannot use, even at a loss. | demand, and all these circumstances have a tende ney to increase the 
Coal merchants also find themselves embarrassed with a certain ac- | downward movement in prices, 
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iron trade. Some small contracts for rails have been, however, 

concluded, and some orders for plates have come to hand from | 
France, Holland, andeven from England. Some‘few orders have also 
been given out from the interior for merchants’ iron. Merchants’ 
iron has remained quoted at 8/. 16s. per ton, while refining pig has 
made 3/. 16s. to 44. per ton, and casting pig 5/. 4s. per ton. Plates 
have realised about 112. 4s. per ton. The difficulty which is expe- 
rienced in obtaining an outlet for Belgian products, notwithstand- | 
ing that Belgian quotations are generally lower, seems to indicate a 
fixed resolution on the part of those countrie ‘snot to lay in supplies | 
in Belgium unless their own works are absolutely unable to furnish | 
the supplies indis; ensably required. Under these circumstanees, | 
Belgian industrials will have to seek for outlets for their products | 
in more remote parts of the world, such as America and Asia. Bel- | 
gian manufac ture rs of railway plant are at present to a great ex- | 
tent without work, and those » still have employment regard 

with some apprehension an ear! y future, in which they fear that | 

orders now in course of exec uth yn will become exhausted. They | 
are awaiting with something hke ae impatience the orders | 
for trucks which have been promised to them by the Belgian | 
Minister of Public Works, but which have not yet been given out. 
The Ougrée Ironworks Company has obtained ofticial authority to | 





establish four new puddling furnaces and 10 re-heating furnaces, 
so that it will now be enabled to further extend its production. 
No important fact calls for notice in the Belgian coal trade, except | 
that the fall in prices is extending, and becoming more general. If | 
there is a difference of opinionas to the causes of the reduc tion there 
isa general agreement as to the effects, and everyone is obliged to 
admit that there are scarcely any transactions, that prices are 
badly supported, and that any hopes entertained as to a recovery in 
quotations repose on a very weak foundation. In the Charleroi | 


basin miscellaneous coal has been obtainable recently at 18s. 4d. per 
ton, Coking coal has fallen to 16s. per ton, and is still dro ping r, 
Coke remains in a depressed state in Belgium, and it will not revive 
until the metallurgical interest also recovers itself to some extent. 
All the coke ovens wiih could well be put out have been extin- 
guished, and the others h uve beenacecumulating stocks. This growth 
of stocks has accelerated the reaction in prices. All domestic qua- 
lities of coal have been a good deal neglected in Belgium, and a re- 
duction of 3s, per ton has been freely consented to as regards cur- 
rent prices, which are, for the rest, extremely vague. Upon the 











whole, there has been a general fall in all descriptions of eoal in 
Belgium, but the reduetion has been more general at Liége than at 
Charleroi, because at Liege metallurgical in lustry exerts a greater 

influence. The Charleroi Coal Trade Assoet _ n has revised its sta- 
tutes and re- ‘ted its comm thee : M. Staini * has also been eon- 
tinued in office as secretary. » Produits Collieries Company will 
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FESSPQOS AK 1Terre Noire la Voulte, 
improved furnace and process for 
s Ores containing tungsten, tita- 
Iv or in any required e ymbination or | 
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the rate of 482. per share. | 
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state of division, such as iron { s, iron turnings, or wrought-iron, 
cast-iron or steel, granulated verised, or spongy iron, and the 
whole to be reduced in a special furnace. For the construction of 


bricks, containing a large quantity of alu- | 
smployed, the boshes being constructed | 
of pure alumina, of magnesia, of lime, and the crucible or hearth 
of carbon, lime. or m: i When made of carbon the crucible is 
constructed in one piece, by moulding a mixture of tar with pure 
graphite, gas-coal, or pure coke, in a strong sheet-iron box. the whole | 
bein g well cl Lu , an | heated for a few hours to a dark red heat, | 
where by a very hard and compact mass is obtained. This looks suffi- 
ciently promising np pte th the merit of originality can scarcely be 
claimed either for the eomminution and commingling of the mate- 
rials, or for the introduction of tungsten, titanium, or manganese in 
iron alloys, 

The French coal trade has continued quiet, and prices have been 
persistently falling, while the demand has also fallen off. The prices 
which yet pre vail. are still, however, highly remunerative, and the 

aspect of aff tirs would be tolerably satisfactory if the future were 
not beset with ay ~—e sions. The Paris coal market, in which spe- 
culation prevails to the greatest extent, has been the most affected. 
Substantial concessions have been made, but the fall in prices has not 
been sufficient to bring orders; buye rs maintain, in fact, a defensive 
attitude, and feel the necessity of enforcing sacrifices on the part of 
coalowners to the utmost p sssibleextent. The fine time which coal- 
Owners have had of Jate is not likely to be soon witnessed again. The 
Vigorous j Impetus which has been given to production will be the first 
obstacle in the w: ay. In this respect the basin of the Pas-de-Calais 
has made More progress during the last two years than in the pre- 
Viousdecade. It is stated that the committee of French coalowners 
— Not issue this year its usual report as to the production of the 
rey coal mining interest. If this sti iteme nt is correct it is much 
0 be regretted, as the information in question would be especially 
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FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES, APPLY TO— 


ROBEY AND COMPANY 
PERSEVERANCE IRONWORKS, LINCOLN. 


ALSO OF PATENT PORTABLE 


ELECTIVE ITORSE-POWER. 


LIMITED, 


Frou 





WINDING EN 


PATENT DRUM WINDLASSES, 
PURPOSES, 


FOR MINING 


This Engine is specially commended to Mining E ngil neers and others, as by its adoption— 
Haul: ive alo if inclined drifts is eas! ily and ¢ heaply effected; : 
The expense of sinking new shafts is greatly reduced, neither foundations nor engine-house being re quired 
It is available not only for winding, but tor punping, sawing, <¢c.—-a great desideratum ata large colliery ; 
It can be very quickly removed (being self-propelling), and tixed in any desired yp . 
Prices and full particulars on applic itior nas above, aulalso references to view the e 


Haverfordwest, Darlington, Durham, Penzance, and other places, 
THESE ENGINES WORK WITIT MARVELLOUS ECONOMY 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
CARDIFF ME ETING, 
CLAYTON AND SHUTTLEWORTH 


Have much pleasure in announcing the following List of Prizes awarded them at this Show :- 


“ For the Best Portable Steam Engine” THE FIRST PRIZE OF £40, 
« For the Best Combine 1 Portable Thr, ishing Machine” ... THE FIRST PRIZE OF £40, 
‘For the Best Com!ined Port thle Phrashing and Finishing Machine’ HIGH COMMENDATION. 
« For the Best Straw and May Elevator (Stacking Machine) ”’...... THE FIRST PRIZE OF £10. 
‘For the Best Straw Elevator” pant THE PRIZE OF £5. 
«Por Patent Self- Feeding Apparatus for Thras ~ ot hg ichines” saaaes SILVER MEDAL. 
CLAYTON AND SHUTILEWORTIL have ree Fir SAT EVERY TRIAS oF Tuk R YAL AGRICULTURAL Society at which they have competed 
since 1849; and on three occasions in succession —name ly, at i ry St. Edmunds, in 1567; at Oxford, in 1870; and at Cardiff, as above, they have been awarded 


all the First Prizes offered for Steam Engines. ‘7 
VIENNA UNIVERSAL EX UIBITION, 1873. 
HONOUR for Agricultural Mac hinery. 


THE SPECIAL DIPLOMA OF 
, gg J GROUP Xill Portable and Traction Engines, 
Alo TWO MEDALS FOR PROGRESS) GROUP i1.—Thrashing Machines. 


MOSCOW Canes EXHIBITION, 1872.—Two Gold Medals, 


sition, 


lyine in successful work near Derby, Carnarvon 





IN FUEL. 


OF EN GLAND. 


ROYAL 


L872. 








Revised wine free, oa post, on application to 
CLAYTON AND SILUTTLEWORTH, LINCOLN, 
STREET, LONDON, AND 35 AND 37, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


78, LOMBARD 





interesting ¢ justnow, It is estimated unofficially that the produe- 
pam of coat in France in 1873 was about 16,500,000 tons, or some | 
been no: stoi ‘ mon re than in 1872. Inthe St. Etienne basin there has 
experience qi rogaag tion. but prices are not so firm, and the reaction 
The ee markets begins to make itself felt. 

tos rp tion mn a the Belgian iron trade is being prolonged in a | 

Ht) threatens to exert a serious influence upon quotations, | 
© weaker, and in some eases have even exhibited | 





Which have | 
@ rather deci 


bvhite pic for iT ywnward movement. In the Meurthe-et-Moselle } 
the ¢ han ewig, ; & has fallen to an average of 7/.9s,per ton. In | 
Bs 10/, &e mo = sroup the price of rolled iron from coke-made pig | 
DIL 128. it ; n, and that of rolled iron from charcoal-made pig | 
14 Ma 45 thr “a Pulled construction plates have made from 
Bt Gl. 8s. no - ‘ ag per ton. No. 1 come: made pig has been quoted 
Bf the x. ae ton, while No. 2 has brought 52. 8s, perton. The works | 
Of the Sout se hay, tQ/, per ton for me re hants’ iron. ; The works | 
B quarter - ie ae ee Scars for the United States | 
e extending it World with which 1 the French iron trade appears to | 
A letter fr, a mmerci \ Telations, : 
the local iy ae mssen (Rhe ish Prussia) states that stagnation in | 
ie in 3h = trade an la mild winter have br vught about a reduc- | 
Contracts for th of coal. Most of the local collieries had concluded 
BB fore the o} ye, asso of the greater part of their production 


se oT the 


Sstablishments hi 


autumn, and at the highest rates. But, some 
laying now partially blown out their furnaces they 
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PRIZE ME DALS—PARIS, 1867; HAVRE, 18638; HIGHLAND SOCIETY, 1870 
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Special Hammer for General Han m ier for Wheel- iking, Hammer for General H 
Steain Starp Smith Work, &e. opper Work, ¢ Smith Work, &e, sings 
DATE NTEES AND MAKERS OF DOUBLE AND SINGLE-A "TING STEAM HAMMERS of all siz : fem tf lbs. to 
na h Self-acting or Hand M ” . in citt rease giving a perfectly DEAD-BLOW, while the forme or may be worked by hand when desired, 
Large i ummers, with prove ad Framing.in Cast Wroucht I 1. Small Hamm ; working up to 500 blows per minute, ins ne Cases being 
worked by the foo* of :sinit ! niring any para'e driver a 2.1: ‘ : a 
SPECIAL STE AM STAMPS, of great im] portance for Smith Work, Bolt-making, Punching, Bending, &c. 
Hammers for r Engineers, Machinists, > u ide or. Steel I .M liwri hts, Coppersm! —. Railway Carriage and Wagon Builders, Colliery Pr prietors 
Ship Smiths, Bolt Makers, Cut 3, Fi 1 rs, Spindle and Fiver M cers, Spade Makers wh otive and other Wheel Makers, &c.; also for use in Repair- 
ine Wenitbies of ‘Mills and 'W orks of a r Straightening Bars, Bending Cranks, Breaking Pig-iron, &e. 


STEAM H AMME RS AND STEAM STAMPS MAY ALWAYS BE SEEN AT WORK, 
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BY ROYAL Sia ¢ eS en LETTERS PATEN?, 


H. R. MARSDEN, .265=>. BLAKE MACHINE, 


ONLY MAKER OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ORE CRUSHERS, WITH THE NEW PATENT CUBING JAW. 


Has received 30 First-class Gold and Silver Medals. 
750 NOW IN USE. 
NEW Patent EMERY CRUSHERS, 
CEMENT CRUSHERS, 
MACHINES for making GRAVEL 


AND 


ROAD METAL. 


REFERENCES 


COPROLITE CRUSHERS, 


Small Handpower Machines fe Crushing Samples, &c, “if i 


i ALL PAR 
Ht Mins NSS i 

| Hi HH t z : } 
SECURES FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS } 'y " A 2 





WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
ARE IN USE IN ALL PARTS OF TITE WORLD. niesst lll 
SAVING OF LABOUR, i i 
Users write—“It is a fascination.” “A wonder.” “Your Ore : 


OF THE 


Hult 
Crusher is all that we could desire.” HN 


WORE EL F; 


i 


‘or illustrated eat ilogues, circulars, aud testimonial: , apply to 


H. R. MARSDEN, Soho Foundry, 
LEEDS, 


ONLY MAKER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, MINING ENGINEERS, &c. 


HADFIELD’S 


Steel Colliery Wheels | W. and S. FIRTH undertake to CUT, economically, the hardest 


PATENT FITTED AXLES AND PEDESTALS. CANNEL, ANTHRACITE, SHALE, or ORDINARY COAL, ANY 
= DEPTH, UP TO FIVE FEET. 


mmv- 16, YORK PLACE, LEEDS. 




















Also, PBA Fi . \ Also, 


THE DIAMOND DRILL. 
extidors, (| NAY NI) Geico PROSPECTING OR TRIAL BORING FOR MINERALS, 


Ship- \ hy j Plough- 
propellers, ' ff shares, : 7 
Railway , eS fi Cultivators, The DIAMOND ROCK BORING COMPANY (LIMITED) is PREPARED to UNDERTAKE CONTRACTS at FIXED RATES 
Cros ings, XX? f oS Reaping for PROSPECTING or BORING for MINERALS of all minds, Great speed is attained; work that formerly took years is done 
ae waged = = Machine in the same number of months, and sample cores are brought up, showing the nature of the strata passed throu; gh, and enabling the 
wanes, Be. ‘ Fingers, Be. minerals obtained to be analysed. 
Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Company,| — The company has a number of MACHINES in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION in different parts of ENGLAND, and the terms 


ri articulars, will be s ie t ication 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF with particulars, will be supplied upon application to 


Q , THE SECRETARY, DIAMOND ROCK BORING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
CRUCIBLE CAST STEEL CASTINGS, 2. W EST M INS TER CHl AM BERS S. LONDON, S.W 


THOMAS TURTON AND SONS, THE “AMERICAN” TURBINE WATER-WHEEL. 
’ MANUFACTURERS OF 
: gt CAST STEEL for PUNCILES, TAPS, and DIES el Ah 
TURNING TOOLS, CHISELS, &ce, This celebrated TU RBINE WATER-WHEED has met with such UNBOUNDED SUCCESS in the UNITED STATES, the DOMINION 
CAST STEEL PISTON RODS, CRANK PINS, CON P ff . OF CANADA, & ., that we ean contidently RECOMMEND it as the BEST TURBINE IN THE WORLD, under either high or 


TROTTING RP , gnp ' . eo _ P te low heads, The bale a the water-power in this country is obtained under low falls, for whi ‘+h this turbine has never been surpassed, and 
NECTING RODS, STRAIGHT and CRANK mee ; parties contemplating any change in their water-power will do well to investigate the superior n ierits of our wheel. 
AXLES, SHAFTS and 








PORGINGS of EVERY DESCESPFTION. eh al SOLE AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE:— 
DOUBLESHEARSTEEL FILES MARKED ns a 
BLISTER STEEL, iv. TURTON aaa ait J O 
SURING STEEL, EDGE TOOTS MARKED y Bigs hash ° N et S E A R S A N D C 
GERMAN STEEL, WM. GREAVES & SON 


semen ana Recserinte ying Milly oy 17, FENCHURCH STREET. LONDON. 


SHEAF WORKS AND SPRING WORKS, SIEFETELD. SAVING LIFE IN MINES—DENAYROUZE PATENTS. 
Nie re the largest to wok of tet, es tvis Sepa be seit frome Gold Medal Exhibition of Paris, 1867. Gold Modal (First Prize of Merit) Exhibition of Vienna, 1873. 
A lal ataaly lai THE AEROPHORE, 
FRE ATADEISHED 1770) | «6 MINING APPARATUS FOR WORKING IN DELETERIOUS GASES. 
IMPROVED R. APPLEGARTH, 


POT ESS TORT Oe ee eee 63, Queen-street, Cannon-street, London, E.C.; and at 3, Boulovard Voltaire, Paris. 
from the very best quality of charcoal iron and steel wire. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
PATENT FLAT AND ROUND HEMP ROPES, |___ ee Rete caes ses ‘ _ 
SHIPS’ RIGGING, SIGNAL AND FENCING STR and, LIGHTNING CON 


DUCTORS, STEAM PLOUGH ROPES (made from Wedster and Horsfall’s ‘Established 1844, 
patent steel wire), HEMP, FLAX, ENGINE YAR N, COTTON WASTE 


TARPAU LING, OLL SHEETS, BRATTICE CLOTHS, ke. 


UNIVERSE WORKS, MILLWALL, POPLAR, LONDON. W H I T L E Y P A R Zz N EK R S, LIMITED, 


UNIVERSE WORKS, GARRISON STREET, BIRMINGHAM, Y WoR KS LEEDS 
CITY OFFICE, No. 5, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E. RAILWA ’ 


T Y T T N f a, v 1 
THE GREAT ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR WALES, - E N G I N i i R S, F O l N D Kk R Ss. A N D L I C E N S E 4 S, 


IE SOUTIL WALES EVENING TELEGRAM MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, PUMPS, Xe. 
T sOUTH WALE ae? AZETTE MAKERS, by Special Maehinery, of PATENTED MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, comprising numerous Labour saving Appliances 


and Economisers of Fuel and Motive Power. 
(WEEKLY), established 185 | 


The largest and most widely circulated papers in Monmouthshire and South Wales, CONTRACTORS TO THE EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS AND CORPORATIONS. 
Cuirer Orrices—NEWPORT, MON.; and at CARDIFF. MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS OF MACHINERY, METALS, AND HARDWARE. 
The “ Evening Telegram” is published daily, the first edition at Three P.M., the | AWARDED 


second edition at Five p.m. On Friday, the “Telegram ” is combined with the Tre First Prize MEDAL AT THE Exposttion UNIVERSELLE, Parts, 1857, “ For Improved Construction, Excellence of Material, and Superior Workmanship.” 
“South Wales Weekly Gazette,” and aivorion ements ordered for not less than sty ‘ ‘ a 


consecutive insertions will be inserted at an uniform charge in both papers. Two GRanp GoLp MEDALS AT THE Moscow INTERNATIONAL EXHIbItion, 1872. Tur FIRst PrizE MEDALS at LEEDS AND Lyons IN 1858, 1868, AND 1872. 
P. 0.0. and cheques payable to Henry Russell Evans, 14, Commereial-street | Also, THE MEDAL For Merit AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION OF 1873, “For Excellence in Material and Workmanship, the Employment of Improved Tools and 
Newport, Monmouthshire. | Machinery, and the Opening of New Markets.” 
: . spra 2p mapper | REDUCTION IN PRICE OF PEET'S VALVES, CONSEQUENT UPON LARGBLY INCREASED SALES. 
NTAMP IT OUT with HIBBERTS PATENT ANTISEPTIC.—| eee . indo ays : pe pepe 4 a . e 
kK See Hibbert’s New Theory and Practice of Medicine for Human Beings and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES ON APPL ICATION 


Animals. ue eee. tekbon “ wancunern Correspondence conducted in English, German, and French. 
yepOr: 143, STRAND, LC N N. ORKS: At ISTER. 
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